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By Richard Burton 


The lyric tremor and lift 
3 Of the renascent earth, 
The teeming birth 
Again, the indescribable gift 
Of Spring, a-throb with everything 
That’s wonder-worth. 


» 


Let us have eyes to see 
The new-old miracle! 
If it befell 


{ 


* 


We viewed for the first time such wizardry, Die 
Each budding leaf were past belief, os 

I neffable. 
But custom films our eyes | (we 


“ 


Unto the marvelous sight, 
And April bright | 
_ Is not a magic-maiden from the skies, 
But an earth-girl of pout and curl 
And manner light. | 


= w 


4, 


Ah, no! not so: 
She is God’s daughter, and her airiest mood 
Is deep with Love and wise with ancient Good. 


+0 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Now Ready 3d Edition 
PRICE REDUCED TO $4.50 


The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land 


By Rev. Prof.G. ADAM SMITH, D.D., Author of 
Commentary on “ The Book of Isaiah ’”’ in the 
‘*Expositor’s Bible” Series. With 6 colored 
_ maps, specially prepared. Octavo cloth, 720 pages. 

No one work has ever before penbodied all 
wilt’ of: material to illustrate the sible subject. His 
geographical statements are pen-pictures. We are made 
to see the scene. No important on | is untouched. 

Without question it will e its place at once as a stand- 

ard work, indispensable to the thoroughgoing student of 

the Bible.” —Sunday-School Times. 


2d Thousand 
The Trial and Death of 


Jesus Christ 
A DEVOTIONAL HISTORY OF OUR LORD'S 
PASSION 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D., Author of ‘ Imago 
Christi,”’ etc. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 

In this volume the author’s has been admi- 
rably obfigation and reli laid under 
renewed obligations to_ hi of our Lord’s 
life, from the betrayal P moana to the boreal: is his theme, 
and is told eh nteron exactly, and reverently ; he con- 
siders the subject: a ove all others impressive and_ re? 
munerative, and aims to make it 80, sim Ny the 
exhibition of the facts themselves.” hurchman. 


Eighth and Final Series of 


The Expositor’s Bible 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. NOW READY. 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR. 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 
By Rev. Prof. JOHN SKINNER. 

Each in 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


A full descriptive circular of this entire series (with 
spectal terms to subscribers) sent on application. 


Studies in Theology 
LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


By JAMES DENNY, D.D., author of “ The Commen- 
tary on Thessalonians.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*“ A work that i ies pane to be eagerly read on both sides 
of the Atlantic. ages bear merks of wide 


but Dr. Denny’ esty is equal to his learning 
one finds muc hidden away in notes that would esta tablish 
the epytetee of more than one good theologian.’’—Com- 


gregati 
Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
51 East 10th Street, New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 
Daughters of the Revolution 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 

“ The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Coffin aims in this book to show how much the 
women of the Revolutionary period contributed to 
the cause of independence ; how resolute. self-sacri- 
ficing, and Begg they were. A slight thread of 
romance adds to its attractions, without lessening 
its historic value. It is written in a vigorous, pic- 
turesque style, and should go into every home and 
library in America. 


The Story of Christine 
Rochefort 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 16mo, $1.25. 


A special interest attaches to this novel by a grand- 
daughter of Rufus Choate. It is French in scene 
and characters; Love plays a prominent and engag- 
ing part ; Anarchism pleads its cause, and shows its 
destructive nature in the strike it incites; French 
provincial life is skillfully described,—and the story 
may well ae one of the most popular of the sea- 
son’s novels 


Chocorua’s Tenants 
Poems by the late FRANK BOLLES, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Snow,” “At the North 
of Bearcamp Water,” “ From Blomidon to 
Smoky.” With illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book of genuine poems on birds that haunt 
Mt. Chocorua—the crow, ruffed grouse, blue jay, 
kingfisher, etc.—with some additional pieces. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


FEKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


If your church is contemplating the introduction of a new hymnal, 
we believe you will be interested in examining this book. It has been 


EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL IN 
' CHURCHES LARGE AND SMALL 


where adopted thus far, and is steadily gaining in favor. 


hymns is a one, and are all 
religious poe quite suitabie for devotiona 
of worship in the congr 

carried it out. 
any count 


con 
ting of 


the tune is in a 


and tables of contents are all 


Rev. J. SOMERVILLE, Owen Seund, Ontario, Canada: 
The Plymouth Hymnal! is in every respect of the very highest merit. 
hly devotional. 
reading, but not for public worship. The idea 
tion has evidently been the idea before the Comme, and he has 
The music is educative. There are tunes in ab 
congregation, and others which the best-trained choirs will de 
great excellence in the setting of the tunes is that they are brought within the reach of the 
gation. Many composers seem only to have the trained choir in view, so that the set- 
ey which congregations cannot read. The 
reachable by the ordinary con tion. As tothe book itself, the printing, paper. 
tha f can be desired by the most fastidious. 


specimen (returnable) copy of the above book will be sent for examination. 
a view to its introduction, to any pastor or organist requesting it. 


THE OUTLOOK COPIPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The standard of the 


In many books we have merely 


lance “ee e enough for 
i 


ight in. One 


Plymouth H mnal is 
inding, 


EASTER BOOKS 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


THE SOURCE AND FRUIT OF Or 
ROW. whe late Arthur Mitchell, D.D. Square 
White cloth, 40 cts. 


4 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
PASSION FLOWERS. ByC.S. 

D.D. White cloth, 40 cts. 
CONCERNING WHICH ARE 

Means. Leatherette, 
‘ 


ASLEEP. By John O 


30 cts. 
CRUMBS OF COMFORT. 
Noble. Dainty cloth, 40 cts. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS 
- A Devotional History of our Lord’s 
12mo. 


By Mrs. A. 


CHRIST 
Passion. By James Stalker, D.D. 321 pp. 

1.50. 

‘**A work of love, the cherished desire of years, 
and every page Sg hg ee of the absorption 
of the wales on S$ great theme... e sound 
of the hammer or the axe is not heard, but silently 
the results, of many years’ toil rise impressively 
before us.”’ STANDARD. 


By the Same Author | 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
and Revised Edition. 167 pp. 12mo. s. 


IMAGO CHRISTI. 
**An admirable book as 


closet and a directory for the li 
RECORDER. 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 183 pp. 12mo. 6octs. 
** This is to be classed among the few invaluable 


books wich, should be in every young person’s 
library. . BAPTIST UNION. 
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FIVE STARS IN_A LITTLE POOL. { 
‘ 
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‘ 


New 


332 pp. 12mo. $1,50. 


for the 


By Edith Carrington. With 22 original illustra- 

tions. 405 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 
“The author has the knack of making her chil- 

dren natural and interesting.”’ BOOKSELLER. 


dresses presented = the W 
Missions October, "ies. Congress d 


Rev. E. M. W 229pp. 
THE STARRY SKIES. By Agnes <ahome. 
234 pp. i2mo. $1. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


10 East 23d Street, New York 


Boston, 54 Bromfield 
ROCHESTER, 93 State 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 


PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
CHIC., 211,213 Wabash Av. 
S. FRAN., 735 Market St. 


READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By W. A. OGDEN 
A fine collection of new and original Sunday-School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known com pooers. Price, 830 per 100, 
alf-bound. opy, in paper. sent 
on receipt of 25 Somte, when published. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


some oftho latest and best Music publications are: 


Bel and the yt en by Barter Johns. A 


superb cantata that 
won first the 
of 1893. 


sh ‘N ational Eistedfodd 


A Sacred Cantata by T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, a well known Eng- 
lish composer. ce, 50 cen 
Two Hours Snake: for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 
prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book $1.50. 

or 


Mathews’Graded Materials 2%. 


By W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- | 
umes, of two grades each. Vols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for chools, Part 3 


uable collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
Price, 10 cents. 

Edited by A. J- 
Gantvoort. A col- 
ted to 


F. Junkermann. 


The High School ideal 


vocal music especially sui 
‘the needs h Schools. Price, 75 cents, 


Complete Mandolininstructor 
y E. P. Hodges. The leading work of its kind now 
the public. Price, $1,265, 
TEE CHURCH CO 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
‘ice 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Fiower Praise’? (20 cts) “Festival of the 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) “*Underthe Paims’’ (30 c) 


MUSIGAL VISITOR & comain Easter 


Anthems. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 
NEW YORK, CHIC 


THE 
CINCINNATI, 


BEECHER] 
LONG-TIME PUBLISHERS, Be | B O O K Ss S| 


BOOKS BY 
OR HENkKY 
WARD BEECHER, 
INQUIRE OF HIS 


FORDS, 
HULBE 
47 E. 10TH 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 


with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 
JOS. DIXON — CU., Jersev City, N. I 
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THE WESTMINSTER SERIES: 


Lesson Helps 


Ihustrated 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. J. R. D.D 


Sabbath-schools preparing 
to open their sessions for the 
spring and summer months are 
requested to send for a sample 
set of the Westminster Series 
of Lesson Helps and I]lustrated 
Papers for teachers and schol- 
ars of every grade. The new 
QueEsTION LeEAF, which was 
begun this year, has met with 
great favor. 
TEACHER, prepared by Dr. Mil- 
ler, is used not only by Presby- 
terians, but in other denomina- 
tions, and is especially helpful 
to young teachers. Send for 
samples of the Westminster 
Lesson Card for younger schol- 


ars. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and_personal direction in the. study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER’S 
PEOPLE 


A COMPLETE STORY OF ADVENTURE 
’ On an Arizona Trail 


By Captain CHARLES A. CURTIS, U. S. A., is given 
FREE to all our Subscribers in the Easter Extra Number. 


A LONG ABSORBING SERIAL FOR GIRLS 
By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, and 
A NATIONAL GUARD SHORT SERIAL 
‘* Corporal Fred 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U. S. A., are down for 
early publication. 


Largest and Best of the Juveniles 

You ought to Subscribe for it 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus. Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y, 


‘THE WESTMINSTER 


| Why, Don’t You Know? 


L&T. CLARK’S N EW PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENT Ss 


Morality and Religion 


The Kerr Lectures for 1893-94. By Rev. 
_JAMEs KIDD. 8vo. $4.50. 


The Teaching of Jesus 


By Prof. H. H. Wrenp?, D.D. Authorized 


translation. 8vo. $5.00 
net. 


A exposition of the teaching 


The Truth of the Christian Religion 


By Prof. J. KAFTAN, D.D. Authorized trans- 
lation. With Prefatory Note by Prof. 
FLINT, D.D. Twovolumes. 8vo. $6.00 
net. 


Unique of its kind, as well as 
and charitable. A remarkable book.”—Sfecta 


A Syntax of the Hebrew peel 
By Prof. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 
$2.75. 

**It is a very important production i in its department. 
Prof. Davidson has lon long desired to issue this volume as 
a companion to his ‘ Hebrew Grammar,’ and all Semitic 
students wil be grateful to him for his accomplishment 

R- 


of the task he had set himself.”—Professor W. R. Ha 
PER, in Biblical World. 


The Kingdom of God 


A Plan of Study. By F. HERBERT STEAD, M.A. 
Part I., The Kingdom in Israel. II., The 
Kingdom in the Synoptic Sayings of Jesus. 
III., The Kingdom in Apostolic Times. 
The three parts in one volume. 60 cents. 


Cremer’s Lexicon 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. Translated from the Second 
German Edition, with Supplement. Demy 
4to. $10.50. 

**It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this 
work.”—Literary Churchman. 
Lexicon Syriacum 


By CHARLES BROCKELMANN. Preface by Prof. 
TH. NOLDEKE. 7 parts, 4to. Paper, 
each, net, $1.20. 


The Expository Times 


Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. Vol- 
ume V. now ready, in handsome cloth 
binding. $2.50 net. 

JV. B.—A new volume commences with 
the issue for October. The Editor has 
arranged a brilliant programme, and im- 
portant engagements have been made with 
scholars of repute. Annual (prepaid) 
subscription, $1.50 net. 


Two volumes. 


Old Testament teac 


History of the Councils of the 
Church, from the Original 
Documents 


By Rev. C. J. HEFELE, D.D. Vol. IV., A.D. 
451 to A.D. 680. 8vo, $4.50. Vols. a 
IL., III., A.D. 325 to 451. Each 8vo, $4.50. 


New Testament Theology ; 


Or, Historical Account of the Teaching of 
Jesus and of Primitive Christianity ac- 
cording to the New Testament Sources. 
By Prof. W. BrEYSCHLAG. Authorized 
translation. Twovols. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


Old Testament Theology : 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian 
Stage of Development. By Prof. H. 
SCHULTZ, D.D. Authorized translation. 
By Prof. J. A. PATERSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Two large volumes. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


~* welgnty contribution to the just appreciation of 
ing; one w open to many 
English a world of new ideas. 


Central Truths and Side Issues 
By Rev. ROBERTG. BALFOUR. I2mo. $1.50. 


Messianic Prophecies in their 
Historical Succession 


By Prof. FRANZ DELITzscH. Translated by 
Prof. S. I. CURTISS. I2mo. $1.75. 


How to Read the Prophets: 


Being the Prophecies arranged Chronologi- 
cally in their Historical Setting. With 
Explanations, Maps, and Glossary. By 
Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE. I. The Pre- 
Exilian Minor Prophets (with Joel). II. 
Isaiah i.—xxxix. III. Jeremiah. IV. Eze- 
kiel. V. Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. and the Post- 
Exilian Minor Prophets. 5 parts, cr. 8vo. 
Each $1.50. 


The Critical Review: 


Edited by Prof. S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. Vol- 
ume IV. now ready. $2.00net. Contain- 
ing signed Reviews of all important Theo- 
logical and Philosophical books published 
during the past year, and Notices and 
Record of Select Literature, by the Editor. 
Published Quarterly. Annual (prepaid) 
subscription, $1.50 net. 


‘The student of Comeg? will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide.”’—Sfectator 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


What Brings Release 
from Dirt and Grease? 


B éardsleys 


prepared and made ready for 
the table by using Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish. The 


dfs 


“(Shredded 


In ten to fifteen minutes 
Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Balls or Fish Cream can be 


possible time and 
is caused in the 


least 
trouble 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil- 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparaen needed. 


— and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 


MAKERQ OF THE. CELEBRATED ACGME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


TRADE 


STE RLUENG 


HITING 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, 7%%55 FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
‘THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


tho 


Wash Dress Fabrics 


Our Spring importations of these Fabrics represent the Highest Novelties of French and Scotch manufacture. Particular 
attention is invited to our exclusive Selections in PRINTED ORGANDIES, PRINTED BATISTES, PRINTED SWISS, PRINTED 


DIMITIES. 


These are unusually attractive in the novelty of color and design. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS :—An extensive assortment 


of this season’s most desirable novelties, also a large variety of the staple Plaids, Checks and Stripes. TEVIOT SUITING :—A 


handsome new fabric, Pre-eminently an Ideal Costume Cloth, adapted to outdoor wear. 


Colored Dress Linens and Colored 


Linen Ducks of the best qualities in choice colors, including Natural Ecru, Tan, Marine, Navy, Pink, Sky, Nile and Cardinal. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
Oth & 1OthSts 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


IT’S IN THE AIR 


that a quicker pulse rs thrilling the store. But no matter what 

you may be told of enterprise and energy here—of newer goods and 

improved ways, of merchandise that charms and of prices that 
tempi—the facts are above anything you'll believe without seeing. 

- Take an hour, take half an hour, take five minutes even to look 

about; from the Groceries in the Basement to the two acres of 

Furniture on the Fourth Floor—see tf there iswt almost every- 


where evidence of an upward lift. 


Take Groceries again: 


The convenience of it—the safety of it! 
Almost anything you wish in the Grocery line 
chosen for you from the markets of the world. 
by men who know where to go and when to 
go for the best. 

And the prices are very likely below what 
you ever dreamed of. 


(Groceries are delivered free anywhere with- 
in 100 miles of New York.) 


Measure the store by these: 


Scotch Kippered Herring, best quality, plain or tomato 
sauce, a breakfast deli icacy to eat hot or cold, 17e. 
the can; #1.96 the doz. 

Columbia Salmon best quality, one solid 
of the of the eat hot or cold. 

t can; 10t he doz. 
Gloucester extra ny No. 1, $1.43 the 


o-lb. kit 
Calif ia E; Plums or Green Gages, whole, firm, large 
fruit 0 at atural flavor in 14C. the can; 
e 


California Bartlett Pears, extra quality, best that can be 
packed, ee halves, heavy syrup, 29c. the can; 


Turkey y layer fs, fi finest quality. For this week only, 
2- 

Dates, qualit ty, in 1-lb. boxes, 8c. 

Loose Muscatel Raisins ( mporeia), large fine fruit, 
cleaned and stemmed, 8c. the 

Currants, washed and Scand ready for use, box, not 
barrel, Currants, 8c. the lb. carton. 

—€, Butter, old fashioned, finest quality, made of boiled 

er and best apples, 31c. the with 

Miwkdh Table Prunes, finest quality, v ry large, hand- 
some fruit, packed i in 2-lb. glass Jar, Bae. e jar. 

Oyster, Bay Asparagus, finest quality, large, handsome, 
nite, tender s care, full bunch in each can, 32c. 


e doz 
Maine Sense Corn (Baby Corn), finest quality, the sweet- 
est, tenderest, creamiest, and most deli icious corn 
icked, small solid pack, 15c. can; 
1.72 doz.: ®3.40 2-doz. case. 

N. Y. State Stringless Beans, the * matchstick ” kind, 
very small, tender, crisp, and green. Sa to the 
—_ French. 18c. can; ®2.04 doz.; #4 for 2-doz. 


Peas, N. 
flavor, sweet and meal 

Tea, choice Equality, mixe 
the lb. 


; cans full can. 

af and possess exceptio 
6oc. kind at 35c. 


ahd or Enelish Breakfast. 
4 


Ww $5,000.°° Worth 
‘| of Bric-a-Brac 
destroyed 


3 by falling ceiling. Insure 
$4 yours by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 


ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


=f On this Continent, have received 


‘HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America. 


ed in an of their arations. 
pure and soluble, and costs less than 


$0.D BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Summer Photographs—A Prize Offer 


‘The Outlook offers three prizes, of $50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the best specimens of Amateur Photography on subjects 
relating to out-of-door summer life, pastime, travel, and recreation. The contestants are to be amateurs—namely, those who do 
not make a regular business, for profit, of photography—and must be, at the time specimens are submitted, subscribers to 
The Outlook or members of the immediate families of subscribers. Only one prize will be awarded to one person. Choice of subject 
as well as technical excellence will be considered in the award. President R. A. B. Dayton, of the Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, editor of «‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine;’”? and Mr. W. W. Ellsworth, of “‘ The Century,’’ 
have kindly consented to act as a Committee of Award. Photographs should be in the hands of the editors on or before April 30. 
The photographs winning the three prizes will be reproduced in the annual Recreation Number of The Outlook (June 8), and 
the right is reserved also to reproduce in that number such others of the pictures submitted as may be chosen for that purpose. 

This offer is made both for the purpose of encouraging those ‘of The Qutiook’s readers who are interested in amateur 
photography to increase their knowledge of the art, and, more generally, to aid in diffusing that love of nature and pleasure in 
outdoor pastime which are so essential to a full enjoyment of life. It is also an outcome of the special attention The Outlook 
has for several years given to the vacation and recreation side of summer life, as shown in its annual Recreation Number and 
in the extensive work of its Recreation Department in furnishing information and suggestions for those who are planning 
vacations or travel trips. It is hoped that through this offer the general interest of our readers in this direction may be still 
further stimulated, and that The Outlook may be able to present, as a result of its prize offer, a group of pictures which will be 


Voluime 51 


artistically beautiful and full of outdoor charm and interest. 


Photographs submitted for competition should be sent, under seal, with the full name and address of the maker on separate 
sheet of paper, to the Editors of The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. Those received in this office up to 6 o’clock P.M. on 


April 30 will be eligible for the prizes. 


It is suggested that a few lines describing each photograph be furnished by the maker—not more than one hundred words 


in any case. 


This descriptive matter will add to the interest of the picture in case it is chosen for publication. 


eS S we write (Tuesday morning), the New York 
one i Legislature is still considering the Platt-Lexow 
bi-partisan police bill, and has taken only one 
step toward passing any of the reform meas- 
ures favored by the Committee of Seventy and 
the believers in non-partisan municipal government. That 
step consists in the passage by the Assembly of the Police 
Magistrates Bill. This action followed an emphatic letter 
from Governor Morton urging that the Legislature bestir 
itself in reform matters. The bills favored by Mr. Platt 
. have received the caucus indorsement of the Republicans 
in the Senate, and though three Senators at first declared 
their intention to act independently, two have since yielded 
to the crack of the party whip. There is little likelihood 
of the Lexow Bill becoming law, as it has to receive the 
approval of both Mayor Strong and Governor Morton. 
Moreover, it has been pronounced unconstitutional by 
several of the most eminent lawyers of the New York bar. 
Before this paper is read, a great mass-meeting will have 
been held in this city, called by the Committee of Seventy, 
for the purpose of indorsing the reform measures now being 
suppressed in the Legislature, and of protesting against 
the disregard at Albany of the people’s rights and wishes. 
The party machinery is now working steadily to carry out 
Mr. Platt’s purposes, but there is a limit to the endurance 
of citizens in allowing themselves to be used as pawns in 


a game of politics, and, unless we err, that limit has been 


nearly reached. 


The Kern Excise Bill, which provided that any one 
might sell liquor subject only to a tax, has practically given 


ae 


way in the New York Legislature to the Lawson Bill, which 


is a tax bill with important restrictions. One Excise Com- 
missioner is substituted for a Board, and his office appears 
to be little more than clerical. He is obliged to grant 
licenses in the order in which they are applied for—pro- 
vided that in cities and towns not more than one license 
shall be granted for five hundred inhabitants; nor to 
any person or any place convicted or under indictment for 
violation of law ; nor to any place against the objection of 
the owners of adjacent real estate. The fees range from 
$1,000 down. Upon petition, any city or town may, by 
vote, determine whether any saloons shall be allowed. 
There is also provision for submitting the Sunday opening 
question to a general election. While we have not studied 
this bill in all its provisions with care, it seems to us the 
most rational one which for a long time has found its way 
into the Legislature of this State. 
. | | 
The law of New York State now provides that veterans 
whose names are on an eligible list, that is, who hav: 
passed a competitive examination, must be preferred for 
appointment above all others. This is a not unreasonable 
provision, but it appears to have acted as the thin edge of 
the wedge, and helped the introduction of a further provis~ 
ion which is manifestly unfair tothe State. This is a pro 
vision (which has already passed the Assembly) exempting 
veterans from competitive examination when the compen- 
sation does not exceed $4 per day. It is true that the 


amendment provides for a non-competitive examination, 


but the uselessness of such examinations for filling satisfac- 
torily positions of a subordinate class has been frequently 
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and clearly demonstrated. The practical effect of the pro- 


posed bill would be to set aside the Civil Service Law for 
the benefit of veterans in the case of every position paying 
$4 per day or less. We object to any such law on two 
grounds. Itis injurious to the State, which has aright to the 
best possible service it can obtain; and it is discreditable 
to the veterans, none of whom, if self-respecting, will desire 
appointment to a position for which he cannot prove 
his qualification by an examination as severe as that to 
which others are subjected. If we have not already pro- 
vided adequate pensions for the soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, let us do it openly and avowedly, not by indirec- 
tion, by appointing to office men who are unable to prove 
their ability to fill the office. ) 
@ 


The hope expressed last week regarding the strike 
in the building trade in this city has been realized. 
Through the offices of the volunteer Council of Concilia- 
tion and Mediation, of which Bishop Potter is President, 
an agreement was reached between the Electrical. Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Electrical Workers’ Union by 
which the employers granted an eight-hour day, to begin 
the first of May, while the men consented to the continued 
employment of all those who had taken their places during 
the strike, provided these new men could pass an examina- 
tion as to competency, “in accordance with the rule hith- 
erto prevailing in the trade.” The number of electrical 
workers involved in this strike was not very great, but 
the unions in all but one of the allied building trades 
had decided to support the electrical workers, and at one 
time the strike threatened to assume disastrous propor- 
tions. When the Board of Mediation began its investiga- 
tion, it found that neither side understood the other’s 
position. Each side had approached the other with state- 
ments of how little it was willing to do, but both approached 
the Council, in which each had confidence, with statements 
of how much they were willing to do. The difference 
between these methods turned out to be all the difference 
between a basis of war and a basis of peace. 


It is impossible to keep track of the minor bills that © 
have been engrossing the attention of the State Legislatures. . 


Some of them have been of the most fantastic description. 
in several States there have been long and serious discus- 
Sions of measures to prevent the wearing of high hats in 
theaters. In Missouri a law has been discussed, in appar- 
ent seriousness, imposing a graduated tax upon all bach- 
elors. The proposed tax ranges from $10 apiece on 
bachelors between the ages of thirty and thirty-five to 
twenty-five per cent. of the gross income of bachelors over 
seventy. It may be remarked that, even if this bill became 
daw, it would not be the first graduated tax on bachelors 
that this country has known. Maryland, in colonial times, 
levied such a tax, graduating it according to the property 
the bachelor happened to own. In Connecticut, we are 
glad to observe, a bill has been passed to prevent the dock- 
ing of horses’ tails. The prohibition of this practice is not 
new, but the Connecticut statute is a decided step forward 
in that it so fixes the responsibility for the possession of 
colts maimed in this way as to make the prohibition en- 
forceable. ‘The Massachusetts State Legislature has been 
considering a bill prohibiting the insurance of the lives of 
children under ten years of age. Unless the testimony 
given in favor of this bill by the representatives of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was 
seriously exaggerated, this bill ought to be enacted at 
once, The system, say these representatives, time and 
again results in children being denied proper nourish- 
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ment by parents anxious for the insurance money at their 
deaths. In this way “life insurance” is turned into a 
death insurance. In New Jersey a law has been passed 
over the Governor’s veto making judgeships elective in- 
stead of appointive offices. So far as the scholarship of 
the judiciary is concerned, this change is likely to result 
in a temporary retrogression, but the number of cases 
before the courts in which the sympathies of the judges for 
or against the corporations seem to be a determining ele- 
ment in their decisions has so increased that there has 
come to be a popular demand for election of judges. 
® 

The New York “ Times ”’ presents in its editorial column 
an admirable survey of the prospects for cheaper tele-. 
phone service throughout the country. The fundamental 
patents of the Bell Company have expired, and the more 
important ones covering the transmitter have either expired 
under the recent Bate decision or been pronounced invalid | 
by the United States Circuit Court. The result is that 
competing companies have unprecedented freedom to enter 
the field. The chief benefit of this is coming to the smaller 
towns, especially to those in which the Bell Telephone 
Company has never established itself. Where the Company 
is established, it is, of course, fighting hard to crush the 
competing companies. In Belvidere, IIl., the local branch 
of the Bell Company is trying to place new contracts at $18 
a year, with the first year’s service free, in order that the 
opposition company may be crippled. In Dubuque, Iowa, 
where several hundred business men are reported to have 
signed contracts to use the Harrison Company’s telephone 
for five years, the Bell Company threatens to reduce its 
rate from $48 to nothing. The large cities have naturally 
received few of the benefits of the new freedom of competi- 
tion, for in these it is extremely difficult for a new company 
to assure the subscribers to the old that it can connect them 
with all their correspondents. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tion of Telephone Subscribers’ Associations enables the 
patrons to protect themselves by united action when they 
would be utterly helpless acting separately. 


The press dispatches from New Orleans are as_ untrust- 
worthy in their descriptions of the strike going on in that 
city as they were when the anti-Lottery contest was the 
local theme of National interest. Even the most partial 
of the New Orleans daily papers indicate that there are 
two sides to the strike. There are not, of course, two sides 
to the rioting of week before last, and we are glad to 
observe that the officers of the Screwmen’s Union have 
been compelled by the better sentiment of their order and 
of the public to repudiate the conduct of the mob. But 
the strike itself is on an entirely different footing. Its 
object is closely analogous to that of the great dock-laborers’ 
strike in London, in which Cardinal Manning bore so dis- 
tinguished and honorable a part. The dock-laborers of 
New Orleans, like those of London, are endeavoring to do 
away with the middlemen (contractors and sub-contractors) 
who now stand between themselves and the. companies 
which ultimately pay for the work. The method by 
which they propose to do away with these middlemen 
is, however, of a more ambitious character. In London 
the men merely asked to be regularly engaged as laborers 
of the great dock companies. In New Orleans they 
ask that their union be permitted to take contracts — 
directly from the shipping companies. The nominal rate — 
of the contractors (or stevedores) at New Orleans for 
screwing the bales of cotton and putting them on board 
has been fifty cents a bale. The real rate, according to 
the claims of the steamship agents, has been about forty 
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cents. The Screwmen’s Union offers to do the work for 
thirty-five cents a bale. The Union asserts that the steve- 
dores are éntirely useless middlemen, and that the reason 
the ship agents prefer to employ them is that the steve- 
dores give a secret rebate to these agents. The agents, 
on their part, deny. that they receive such rebates, and 
assert that the employment of the stevedores is necessary 
for the supervision of the work. The men reply that the 
stevedore is rarely present for more than an hour during 
the entire loading of the ship, and that they have no objec- 
tion to the supervision of some one employed directly by 
the ship companies and representing entirely their inter- 
ests. Upon the merits of these claims we are not able to 
pass judgment. The trades-unions have received several 
contracts for loading ships at the new rate offered, and 
claim to have performed the work satisfactorily. If they 
succeed in their efforts to do away with the middlemen and 
become their own employers, it will be one of the most 
interesting developments of co-operation that has yet taken 
place in this country. - | 

It is well known that America is the great absorption- 
market for diamonds. The total annual world-output is 
about $20,000,000, and out of this we have been taking 
- $14,000,000 worth, almost entirely in cut stones. The 
diamond-cutting industry, however, has never flourished in 
this country to any remarkable extent. While in Amster- 
dam and Antwerp there are 15,000 persons engaged in 
cutting stones and 5,000 others directly connected with the 
trade, in America, up to the past year, only forty-five dia- 
mond-cutters were known to be at work, and they were 
chiefly employed in recutting old stones. At the present 
time there are probably three hundred or more cutters in 
the United States, and they are for the most part employed 
in cutting rough stones. It is expected that by next sum- 
mer this number will be at least doubled. The increase is 
due to the fact that in the last tariff bill the import duty on 
cut diamonds was increased from ten to twenty-five per cent., 
and a ten per cent. duty was also put on rough diamonds, 
which were formerly on the free list. Diamonds will now 
have to be cut in this country, thus creating practically a 
new industry, for the number of cutters has heretofore been 
insignificantly small, and their work almost entirely of the 
nature of recutting. Cutters have arrived from abroad in 
great numbers, and many more are on the way. Some 
have been permitted to land and some have been debarred, 
under the law forbidding the immigration of contract labor- 
ers. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the former de- 
clared that they had not come here under contract—a state- 
ment naturally received with suspicion. It is reported that 
$5,000,000 worth of capital has already been subscribed to 
establish diamond-cutting works in this country. Large 
shops have already been leased in Brooklyn and also in 
Cincinnati, in which have been stalled hundreds of machines. 
The immediate possibilities of this enterprise depend on the 
immigration of a large number of diamond-cutters, who will 
hardly come on a mere chance of finding employment here. 
To forbid the immigration of those coming under labor 
contracts appears to us to be a necessary part of a pro- 
tective system, unless the system is to protect only capital, 
not labor; but whether this is so or not, so long as it is 
law it should be rigorously enforced. The notion that 
diamond-cutting is a new industry, and that therefore the 
law does not apply, is justly repudiated by the Treasury 
Department. 3 


A curious imbroglio has grown up about the recent visit 
of a special committee of the Massachusetts Legislature to 
the South to investigate its cotton industries, and to report 
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on the possible removal of cotton-mills from the State of - 
Massachusetts to the. Southern States. Gathering our in- 
formation from unofficial reports in the papers, we judge the 
facts to be substantially as follows : On this special Massa- 
chusetts committee was a colored man. When the com- 
mittee reached Washington, the unwritten law of the South 
forbidding social fellowship between white and black com- 
pelled the committee to secure a private dining-room as 
the only means of dining together. They were then frankly 
told that the committee would not be admitted to any 
Southern hotel if the colored member was with them. They 
thereupon hit upon the plan, with his approval, that he 
should be entertained by men of his own race. Neverthe- 
less, at several points on the journey there was difficulty in 
providing for his entertainment, and in some places even for 
his luncheon. In Virginia a reception was accorded to the 
committee by the Governor, and a lunch furnished. The 
reception of a colored man by the Governor of Virginia 
has since been seized upon by his political enemies as a 
subject matter of criticism, which he has met by declaring 
that when he extended the invitation he did not know that 
there was any colored member of the committee, and that 
after their arrival he could not properly discriminate against 
him. 

In our judgment, the Massachusetts Legislature made 
a mistake in putting a colored member upon such a 
committee. Nothing is better settled than that an em- 
bassy from one community to another must not have 
upon it one who, for any reason whatever, is persona non 
grata to the visited community. The Massachusetts Leg- 
islature knew perfectly well that a colored man would be 
such a fersona non grata to the Southern community, and 
it should not have asked such a one to take part in 
such an embassy. When the committee found themselves 
confronted by the race feeling which predominates in the 
South, they should have refused to allow one of their mem- 
bers to be discriminated against. They either ought not 
to have undertaken the embassy at all, or else they ought 
to have insisted that the same consideration should be 
paid to all the members of the embassy. And, finally, we 
must frankly confess that, in our judgment, the Southern 
communities should have looked upon this committee, not 
as composed of so many persons, acceptable or non-accept- 
able, but as representing the State of Massachusetts. 
They should have considered that any discourtesy shown 
to one of the members of this committee was shown to 
the State of Massachusetts, and they should have treated 
all the members with equal courtesy ; and this, it seems to 
us, they might easily have done without thereby abolish- 
ing, or even appearing to abolish, their unwritten law 
against social fellowship. The whole affair is unfortunate, 
because it will tend to intensify rather than allay both the 
feeling between North and South and the feeling between 
white and black in the South. 

The official testimony on which the following statement 
The story is one of 
such incredible meanness that we should not venture to 
report it on anything less than this official testimony. 
The firm of Searle, Dailey & Co., of New York City, 
manufacturers of straw goods, have a factory at Medfield, 
Mass. This factory employs several hundred hands, and 
is in charge of Colonel E. V. Mitchell, the resident partner 
of the firm. He had an interest in a hotel in the town, 
in which liquor was illegally sold. Some of the citizens, 
including certain clergymen, proceeded by law against this 
hotel for these illegal sales ; the charge was made that the 
hotel was a “liquor nuisance;” and the result was that 
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the proprietor was compelled to pay a fine for unlaw- 
ful selling. In revenge, Colonel Mitchell publicly threat- 
ened:to drive out of town the Rev. Nathan T. Dyer, pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church of Medfield, and 
one of the clergymen concerned in the prosecution for 
liquor-selling, if ‘it takes all the money I have got—and I 
have got a lot to lose.” “Then began a species of boycott 
of the most contemptible kind. Colonel Mitchell com- 
menced systematically to discharge those employees of the 
factory who in any way, directly or indirectly, supported 
the church; he coupled insult with coercion, promising 
to retain those who would sever all connection with the 
church; he refused to employ persons who bought their 
groceries of a storekeeper whose wife was a member 
of the church; he compelled other of his workpeople 


to remove horses which they kept in a stable owned > 


by a member of the parish; he made it impossible 
for any of the people working in his factory to live 
in rooms or houses owned by attendants at the church. 
The church appealed to the New York firm, which re- 
fused to interfere, dismissing the affair as “a local mat- 
ter.”’ It then appealed to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion of Massachusetts, on the ground that the action 
of Searle, Dailey & Co. constituted a “lockout” under 
the law. The State Board has just rendered its decision 
that no “ lockout,” as defined by the law, existed, and that 
the Board has, therefore, no power to interfere. From 
acareful examination of the official evidence given at 
the hearing before the Board, we do not see how any 
other decision could have been rendered. The only remedy 
is the public scorn and indignation of all honorable men 
against such methods. The firm recognize the dishonor of 
their actions by the fact that they made no attempt to answer 
the official accusations and evidence at the hearing before 
the Board of Arbitration, either in person or by a legal rep- 
resentative. The press throughout the country ought to 
publish this story of an attempt to drive a citizen out of 
town for no other offense than participating with others in 
an endeavor to compel a lawbreaker to obey the laws of 
the Commonwealth. 


We have already expressed the opinion that the inter- 
collegiate football game is no longer a manly sport, but 
has become a brutal one. Several causes have conspired 
to bring about this degeneracy: First, and most funda- 
mental, the passion of the American for success, to be won 
honorably if possible, but at all events to be won; second, 
the enormous applauding crowds who unfortunately share 
this American .passion themselves, and so stimulate it in 
the combatants, by giving liberal applause to a successful 
play and showing little scorn and indignation for one that 
is brutal or dishonorable. The gate-money and the bet- 
ting have further tended to convert these intercollegiate 
contests into great money-making occasions, and so have 
further degraded them. We wish that the young men of 
Yale, Princeton, and Harvard could have realized these 
facts, and could have united in a common movement to 
save the game from the public disgrace which has recently 
attended it. This they have not done. Foul and brutal 
plays have been ignored or palliated, and the few men who 
have felt keenly the dishonorable performance have lacked 
either the courage of their convictions or the power to 
stem the popular tide in favor of athletic victory however 
achieved. Under these circumstances we think the Faculty 
of Harvard College have done well in expressing their con- 
viction that Harvard University should withdraw, for the 
present, from these intercollegiate contests. It is not im- 
probable that Harvard will suffer some loss ef students in 
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consequence, and she will probably suffer still more in ath- 
letic prestige in the minds of the undergraduates of the 
country; but we cannot but believe that eventually the 


value of scholarship will be more highly esteemed than the 


value of athletics by the student class of this country, and 
the value of honor will be mere highly esteemed than either. 
When that time comes, the Faculty of Harvard College 
will be credited for having had the courage to perform a 
difficult duty, which was sure at the time to bring them 
little credit and much obloquy. 


The Rev. Thomas C. Hall, 
D.D., author of the article 
on “Intellectual Elements 
in the Religious Outlook,” 
to be found on another page 
of this paper, is pastor of 

the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. He is 
a son of Dr. John Hall, of 

the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in New York, 
The father is recognized as a 
leader among conservatives 


The Rev. Thomas C. Hall 


_ in the Church, while the son is equally prominent as an ad- 


vanced liberal. Hewas born in Armagh, Ireland, and came 
to this country when he was a mere boy. He graduated 
at Princeton College and, we believe, Union Theological 
Seminary, after which he spent some time in studying in 
German universities. He began his ministry in Omaha, 
and afterwards was called to the Forty-second Street 
Church in Chicago. When Dr. Stryker left the Fourth 
Church to accept the presidency of Hamilton College, Dr. 
Hall was called to be his successor. The church is the 
one of which Professor Swing was pastor at the time he 
was tried for heresy. Dr. Hall is under forty years of age, 
and bears a striking resemblance to his honored father. 
The paper which we herewith publish was read before the 
Presbyterian Union of Newark on the evening of the roth 
of December last, and, notwithstanding its decidedly liberal 
utterances, was received with great favor by a large and 
enthusiastic audience of representative Presbyterians. 

In our foreign relations there have been several inci- 
dents of unusual interest the past week, though none of 
them is likely to have serious consequences. Our Gov- 
ernment has requested Hawaii to recall Minister Thurston 
from Washington, as a fersona non grata. The cause is 
said to be too free public comment by Mr. Thurston on 
the Administration, and in particular his attitude towards 
Mr, Willis, our Minister to Hawaii. Whether the reason 
for the action of our Government is adequate or not, there 
is no question of the right of any Government to ask 
for the recall of a foreign representative. It is essential 
to the carrying on of diplomacy that reasonably pleasant 
personal relations should exist between the negotiating 
parties. As to the Allianca affair, little that is new has | 
been brought out. The Spanish Minister to Washington 
has offered his resignation, and it has been accepted. His 
newspaper comment on the matter has been, to say 
the least, indiscreet. Our Government is likely to carry 
on further negotiations through our own Minister at 
Madrid. Turning to Nicaraguan affairs, Great Britain 
has declared her intention to secure reparation in some 
form for the forcible expulsion of her Consul at Blue- 
fields, Mr. Hatch. At the same time she disavows in 
the strongest terms any intention of territorial encroach- 
ment. In view of our position in the Allianca affair, it is 
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hard to see how we can object to this. The Monroe doc- 
trine certainly does not mean that a European power must 
put up with any form of insult or injury from a South or 
Central American nation unless she wishes to fight the 
United States. The dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain—to touch on still another international question of 
interest to us—is purely a boundary question, has been in 
issue for very many years, and is peculiarly and emphat- 
ically a suitable subject for arbitration, Our Government 


may well use its friendly offices to promote such arbitra-. 


tion, but beyond that it does not seem necessary or desir- 
able for us to take part in the dispute. Finally, of the reports 
from Madagascar it must be said that fuller information 
is needed for a right understanding of the trouble. Mr. 
Waller, a former Consul of the United States, -has been, it 
is said, condemned by a French court martial for intrigu- 
ing with the Hovas. It must be remembered that, though 
our Government has never recognized a French protect- 
orate over Madagascar, the Hovas themselves have recog- 
nized it, and it is an actuality to be taken into account. 
Mr. Waller seems to have ignored it in obtaining valuable 
concessions, and his correspondence with the Hovas has 


involved him in trouble with the French. A court martial 


is certainly an offhand way of dealing with a foreign citi- 
zen, especially in relation. to commercial offenses. The 
United States will undoubtedly investigate the affair fully ; ; 
it should do so in a calm and dignified way. 


What may prove to be the 
fourth division of the war 
between Japan and China, 
counting the Korean, Man- 
churian, and Shantung cam- 
paigns as the other three, 


day last by the occupation of 
Fisher Island, in the Pesca- 
dore group, by the Japanese 
fleet. This island is one of 
the largest of that group of 
twenty-one inhabited islets, 
and lies about twenty-five miles from Formosa, between that 
island and the mainland. There is an excellent harbor 
between Fisher Island and Panghu, the largest of the 
group, and this fact has no doubt largely influenced the 
choice of the Japanese. The population of the group is 
estimated at 8,o00, of whom most are fishermen, hence 
the name of the islands. The group was once held by 
the Dutch for a short time. The Japanese have also 
now blockaded Tamsui, on the northwest coast of Formosa. 
This great island, lying a hundred miles from the Chinese 
coast, is still largely inhabited by barbaric tribes. 
mountainous and rugged, and is thus not of much impor- 
tance agriculturally, but strategically is of the highest im- 
portance. A strong power occupying Formosa could place. 
the commerce of the China and Eastern Seas at the mercy 
of even a very small naval force. Formosa would prove 
an almost ideal base of operations, and the Island Empire 
would be vastly strengthened by its possession. The 
Japanese have also taken Thaohua Island, midway between 
the Gulf of Liaotung and Shanhaikuan—a significant step 
_ towards Pekin. Meanwhile a peace conference is in prog- 
ress at Shimoneseki, which has been sadly marred by the 
firing on Li Hung Chang by a young Japanese, probably 
one of the “Soshi” fanatics. They are mostly desperate 
young students, crazed by disappointments or dissipation, 
who have adopted a travesty on true socialism. They 
are most conspicuous at the time of elections to the Diet. 


Li Hung Chang 
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Many men have been killed by their violence, the most 
illustrious of whom was the late Prime Minister, Count 
Okubo. It will be remembered that one of the “ Soshi” 
attacked the present Czar of Russia, who was traveling in 
Japan, and whose life was saved only by the bravery of his 
cousin, Prince George of Greece. It will be a relief not 
only to China, but also to Japan, that Li Hung Chang’s 
wound is reported as not serious. The Mikado imme- 
diately sent his body-surgeons to the wounded envoy, a 
special gazette was published, signed by the Mikado and 
his Cabinet, deploring the act of a fanatic, and the Japan- 
ese Parliament also passed similar resolutions. 


We reported last week the characteristic and absurd 
incidents which led to the resignation of the Spanish Min- 
istry. The Liberals have gone out and the Conservatives 
have come in, under the leadership of Canovas, whose 
name is almost as familiar to American as to Spanish 
readers, For a long time past Canovas and Sagasta— 
Conservative and Liberal—have succeeded each other in 
an almost arbitrary succession. The humor of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that whichever Minister comes in 
always finds himself in a minority in the Cortes. He 
thereupon promptly dissolves the Cortes, elections take 
place, and a majority in accord with the Ministry is always 
returned. This is due to the fact that whichever party is 
in power can practically elect a majority of its own candi- 
dates all over the country ; so that the problem of govern- 


ing Spain, so far as keeping a majority in Parliament is 


concerned, is very simple. The difficulty lies in keeping 
the Ministry adjusted to the various groups into which the 
Cortes always breaks, and to popular opinion. The main 
difference between the two parties is economic, the Lib- 
erals favoring a low tariff and freer commercial relations 
with the world, and the Conservatives a high tariff, with 
the restrictions on commerce which that policy involves. 
In a general way the names characterize the temper and 
spirit of the two parties, the Liberals being progressive 
and the Conservatives reactionary. Parliamentary institu- 
tions in Spain are, however, as yet in a rudimentary stage, 
and a change of Ministry does not necessarily mean a 
change of policy. 

The situation in Norway is a very complicated one. 
The King, after having spent three weeks in Christiania 
in the vain effort to form a new Ministry, returned to 
Sweden in disgust; and was.received on his arrival in 
Stockholm with demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 
His stubborn resistance to the demands of the Norwegians 
for a separate consular service was, no doubt, primarily due 
to his fear of offending the so-called Grand Swedish party, 
which regards every concession made to Norway as an 
encroachment upon the rights of Sweden. The King thus © 
finds himself between the devil and the deep sea. If he 
would please the Norwegians, he exasperates the Swedes ; 
and in pleasing the Swedes he exasperates the Norwegians. 
The latter policy, to which he has hitherto consistently 
adhered, involves, no doubt, less risk, and has all the sim- 
plicity of a persistent categorical No. It requires no states- 
manship, no effort to comprehend the situation, only a 
stubborn refusal to listen to remonstrances and a com- 
placent courting of Swedish popularity by seizing every 
opportunity to slap the Norwegians in the face. This has 
been the situation since Oscar II. ascended the throne in 
1872. Four weeks ago, however, it seemed as if better 
counsels had prevailed, and an honest endeavor was to be . 
made to bring about a better understanding between the 
two kingdoms. The King’s open letter to Mr. Sivert Niel- 
sen, the President of the Storthing, was couched in con- 
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ciliatory language, and expatiated upon the possibility of 
carrying out the various reforms proposed by the Storthing, 
if only the principle were conceded that these questions 
were international, and, in so far as they also concerned 
Sweden, must be decided with an equal regard for the 
interests of both countries. This principle the Storthing 
tacitly recognized in its reply, but stipulated that the nego- 
tiations for the solution of such questions must be carried 
on by responsible ministers, selected from the Parliament- 
ary majority, which at present is Radical. Over three weeks 
have now elapsed since the King received this document. 
He has repeatedly summoned Mr. Nielsen and other lead- 
ers of the Left to conferences at the palace ; and the nego- 
tiations seemed to proceed swimmingly, when all of a 
sudden his Majesty shook the dust of Christiania off his 
feet and returned to his loyal Stockholm. No inkling of 
the cause of the King’s displeasure has reached the public. 
Possibly he is unwilling to formally recognize parliament- 
arism ; or it may be that the Radical leaders put their 
demands too high. 

One of the principal African questions at the present time 
is whether Belgium will annex the Congo State. In some 
respects it might be a good thing for the former country, 
chiefly for commercial considerations. But it would force 
, Belgium to become a naval and a military power, whereas 
at present her neutrality is protected by treaty. Secondly, 
the commercial companies of the Congo have already been 
forced to send for laborers to China and the Barbadoes 
because of the alleged incapacity of the natives for work, 
and an addition of such tribes is not particularly desirable 
for any country. Again, the Belgian Government is acting 
under royal pressure. The King has spent $5,000,000 
in developing the Congo State, and, now that his own 
resources have been exhausted, declares that the Govern- 
ment must take over the African colony. The Govern- 
ment is also acting under pressure from France. Neverthe- 
less, the proposed transfer has excited much opposition 
among both Socialists and Progressists, and also among 
the Roman Catholic democracy. The Government, how- 
ever, would hardly decide to propose the assumption of 
the Congo State by Belgium without being assured of a 
favorable majority. Outside of Belgium this proposal finds 
support in both England and Germany, anxious, the one 
eventually to control the upper waters of the Nile, now that 
Egypt is under English dominion, the other to control the 
mouth of the Congo. 

Be 


Newspaper Folly | 


One of the most discouraging features of contemporary 
journalism in this country is the extraordinary and inex- 
plicable fury with which so many newspapers fall upon 
every possible dispute or complication with foreign powers. 
The first impulse of an American newspaper, when it hears 
that an American vessel has been fired upon, or that a mob 
has thrown stones at an American sailor, seems to be to 
arouse the country and declare war, without waiting to 
ascertain the facts or to discover where the responsibility 
lies. The treatment of the Alliancga affair by the news- 
papers is a good illustration of the lack of the sense of 
responsibility on the part of a great many American editors, 
The telegraphic announcement of that incident was fol- 
lowed by an outpouring of indiscriminate wrath against 
Spain. A foreigner reading our newspapers would have 
come to the conclusion that Spain was in the habit of firing 
on American vessels every morning, and that she was guilty 
of an offense against international law in still maintaining her 
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sovereignty in Cuba. In the same way, every diplomatic 
transaction with South American countries in which Ger- 
many or England is involved is at once treated as if it were 
the beginning of a complication with those powers. It is 
assumed that they are doing something nefarious, and that 
the honor of the United States is at stake. This silly and 


childish bluster is of no consequence, provided it does not _ 


ultimately brood a boisterous and rowdyish spirit among 
the readers of these newspapers. So far we are unable to 
detect the slightest indication of any “jingoism ” among 
the people. The newspapers appear to be the exclusive 
possessors of that article. All the attempts to arouse 
national sentiment on the subject of the annexation of 
Hawaii fell preternaturally flat. 

The trouble with these newspapers is that they confuse 
bluster with strength, and they assume that the foreign policy 
of the United States is weak and vacillating unless it is inso- 
lent and threatening. Weare constantly told that the Eng- 
lish would do so and so under certain circumstances, with 
the implication that whatever the English do we ought to_ 


do. Asa matter of fact, the only originality in diplomatic . 


affairs which this country can show is to follow an entirely 
different policy from that of England. We want to break 
resolutely with European. traditions of dealings between 
We are strong enough to keep our hands in our 
pockets and our tempers under control. There is no rea- 
son why we should take every weaker nation by the throat 
and rifle its pockets; nor is there any reason why we 
should break into profanity when any nation of our own 
strength takes up a subject in which we may be interested. 
We have long outgrown the barbarism which associated 


high spirit, chivalry, and honor with readiness to take 


offense and a determination to fight on every possible 
occasion. The man who does this would have been a hero 
three centuries ago, but he is now simply a bully. It is 
the bullying temper which the newspapers mistake for 
greatness; but we entirely misjudge the American people 
if their sanity of view, their essential good sense, and their 
fundamental strength permit them so to misread their own 
character and destiny and so to misrepresent their own 
essential strength. Firmness, moderation, and courtesy 
mark a dignified and impressive foreign policy. 


Hawaii 


- The New York “ Evening Post ” continues with almost 
daily reiteration to hold the missionaries and the sons of 
the missionaries responsible for all the ills that have fallen 
upon Hawaii. By dint of insisting upon some facts, 
ignoring other facts, and sneering at all witnesses whose 
testimony does not agree with its theories, it succeeds, 
doubtless, in producing a certain impression on the minds 
of its readers, and by echo on the larger community. A half 
truth is often a whole falsehood, and by dint of telling half 
the truth the “ Evening Post” succeeds in producing the 
impression which a whole falsehood would produce. The 
real facts in the case are very simple. They are these: 

The missionaries found the Sandwich Islands occupied 
by a barbaric people already dissatisfied with their past 
religion and ready for a better one. Under the influence 
of the Christian religion extraordinary progress was made, 
and the civilization of the Sandwich Islands was cited by 
enthusiastic friends and accepted by unfriendly critics as 
a striking evidence of the efficiency of missionary effort, 
tightly directed. Subsequent history has shown that both 
overestimated the largeness and the permanence of the 
work accomplished. Such mistakes of optimism are not 
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uncommon; but they are more pardonable than the pes- 
simistic reaction which sometimes follows—which in this 


case has followed. In the Sandwich Islands, as on a larger | 


scale in Europe, Christianity had to contend with paganism. 
Sometimes the pagan forces predominated, sometimes the 
Christian ; often they were intermixed, and produced a 
mixed result. In this respect the history of Hawaii is in 
microcosm the history of Christendom. Other influences 
_ than Christianity and paganism were also brought to bear 
upon this island. The sugar industry created a demand 
for cheap labor. The passion for immigration, which 


threatened to submerge with foreign populations portions » 


even of the United States, did submerge for a time the 
kingdom of Hawaii. Commerce brought, as it always 
brings, corrupting influences in its train, and the devil had 
his missionaries at work alongside the missionaries of the 
Church. Notwithstanding these adverse influences, thanks 
in the main to the work of the Christian Church, a very 
tolerable constitution was adopted and a very reputable 
government maintained. A little over two years ago the 
Queen, herself a pagan, announced her purpose, by a coup 
@’état, to abolish this constitution and establish a despotic 
government, palpably, if not avowedly, in the interest of, 
and to be supported by, a corrupt opium ring and a corrupt 


lottery ring. Her attempt was defeated by a counter move- | 


ment, largely under the leadership of American residents, 
most of whom were descendants of the missionaries, and as 
the result of the revolution a new constitution was promul- 
gated, which is certainly not democratic, but which as cer- 
tainly is not as aristocratic.as that of England of fifty years 
ago. 

Probably all the missionaries were not efficient, certainly 
all their sons were not saints ; some of them were worldly- 
minded men, governed by woihdly motives and adopting 
worldly policies ; but to hold the missionaries and the sons 
of missionaries responsible for all the evils which an uncon- 
verted paganism, a deluge of foreign immigration, a cor- 
rupting commerce, and two unprincipled rings have brought 
upon the island, is as unjust as it would be to hold the 
ministers and the sons of -ministers in New-York City 
responsible for Bosses Croker and Platt, for the liquor 
traffic and the gambling-houses, for the police blackmail 
and the municipal corruption, and for the ae and 
Italian quarters in the city of New York. 


A Lenten Thought 
The Deepest Hell 


There 1 is a stage beyond exile in the wandering of a lost 
man ; it is reached when the sense of wrong-doing has gone 
and the soul accepts its degradation as a normal condition : 
this is hell. The medieval theology laid great stress on 
hell and on being saved from hell, meaning in both cases 
not so much sin as the consequences of sin. But the real 
hell is not compounded of penalties; it is made up of 
unconscious degradation. A man is in hell, not when he 
is suffering, but when he is separated from God and does 
not know that he is separated. A man suffers only when 
he is alive; he is dead when he ceases to suffer. Suffer- 
ing for wrong-doing is not to be deplored ; it is to be wel- 
comed, for it means that there is yet life in the soul. It 
is insensibility which is terrible. When a man is being 
brought back from some kinds of unconsciousness, his 
agonies are appalling; but every one rejoices in them, 
because they mark the return to life; they are welcome, 
however hard to bear. It is permanent insensibility which 
brings despair, because it means death. The man of 
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righteous nature wants to suffer when he has done wrong, 
because his very anguish assures him of returning health 
and confirms his faith in that inviolable integrity which 
gives life its worth and its promise of immortality. So 
long as we have the power of consciously suffering for our 
sins, we are not lost ; there is still a deeper hell: the hell 
of moral insensibility. 

To that hell the son who had left his father’s house to 
become first a wanderer and then an exile sank at last ; 
he ceased to be a man; the animal vanquished the 
spiritual, and he became the companion of brutes, and 
was.glad to eat husks with the swine. God had not 
lost him, but he had lost himself; he had sunk to the 
companionship of beasts, and did not realize it: he was 
in hell. The world measures the magnitude of sin by the 
penalties which accompany it; God measures it by the 
disintegration which it works in the nature of the sinner. 
Nothing is more misleading than the view of life which 
sees the wrong-doer going on unpunished. The wrong-doer 
never goes unpunished. Every sin is instantly followed 
by punishment. Men do not see this, because they hold 
a view of punishment so superficial that it includes only 
tangible and visible penalties. A man may violate every: 
law of honest dealing, but if he gets rich he is said to have 
escaped punishment ; and yet every dishonest act has left 
its record on a soul that has shrunk and shrunk until it 
has become mere husk. The awful penalty of sin is the 
devastation which it works in the soul; in the deadening 
of high sensibilities, the coarsening of fine feelings, the 
eclipse of noble ideals, the loss of rich resources; in the 
slow and terrible severance of the man from the greatness 
and glory of his life. Amid all the varied forms of misery 
which one sees in this world, none is so tragic as the spec- 
tacle of a human soul sunk in the mire of the earth’s cor- 
ruption, and unconscious of the fact that the mountains are 
its natural home and the stars its fit companions. The 
deepest hell is not a place of suffering; it is the great 
opportunity, not only lost, but forgotten ; the soul become, 
not only corrupt, but content. 


Editorial Notes 


—In his pet project of uniting Catholic Christendom Leo XIII. has 
cleverly taken advantage of the fact that the present year is the eight 
hundredth since the first crusade was started at Clermont in Auvergne. 
Not only will the anniversary be celebrated with great pomp, but the 
astute pontiff has granted the indulgences ofa Jerusalem pilgrimage to 
all the faithful who visit Clermont, “on condition that they pray for 
the return to Catholic unity of the separated Oriental churches.” 

—The announcement that Mr. Jacob Riis, the author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives,” is to give an illustrated lecture on “The Children 
of the Tenement-Houses ” for the benefit of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association, at Sherry’s, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh 
Street, on Thursday evening of this week, March 28, at 8:15 P.M., 
ought to be sufficient to secure a large attendance. No man is better | 
qualified to speak on the subject, and no man can make it more inter- 
esting, than Mr. Riis. Tickets may be obtained at Sherry’s rooms. — 

—European critics are in the habit of commenting on the bad man- _ 
ners of Congress, and Americans are generally compelled to admit 
that the criticisms are well founded. If they are in an ungenerous 
mood, however, they are able to retort with entire truthfulness that, 
bad as the manners of Congress often are, they are never quite so bad 
as those of the French Assembly or the German Reichstag. INomore 
ridiculous expression of incurable juvenility among grave men was 
ever seen than the outbreak in the Reichstag last week, when that 
distinguished body, after refusing a vote of congratulation to an old 
man of eighty, who, whatever differences of opinion there may be held 
about him, has rendered the very highest services to his country, be- 
came for half an hour a pandemonium full of excited men shouting, 
swearing, shaking their fists at each other. One does not wonder 
that both the President and the Vice-President of such an assemblage 
promptly resigned. The presiding officer of the Reichstag ought to 
be trained at Hagenbeck’s well-known establishment in Hamburg. 
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Intellectual Elements in the Religious Outlook’ 
By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 


Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 


HE intellectual forms under which we will 
hold our faith for the next decade will be 
very largely molded by the work of a few 
choice minds in England and Germany. 
Rapid changes are taking place in the 
sphere of religious philosophy, and of deep 
importance must the question be, What will 
be the intellectual basis for the new Protest- 

antism ?. It would be too much to claim that this intellectual 
work is more than tentative. Indeed, no truth needs to 
be more impressed upon the religious world than that all 
the intellectual scaffolding of our faith, both new and old, 
must, in the very nature of things, be and remain tenta- 
tive, and that the basis of unity is the spirit and not the 
letter. 

The temptation is constantly present to exaggerate the 
importance of the intellectual elements in the religious 
life. There is no doubt whatsoever that a school is spring- 
ing up, claiming Ritschl as its founder, the emphasis of 
which will be more and more upon the purely intellectual, 
the negative and destructive elements, and which may form 
a type of rationalism more really destructive because more 
thoroughgoing than the older rationalism. But it will be 
unjust to blame Ritschl for this. . This must be necessa- 
rily true of any teacher whose intellectual work finds accept- 
ance among those who reject the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments to their own hurt. On the other hand, men of the 
type of Harnack and Wendt, deeply touched by the new 
spirit and yet intellectually independent, are doing most 
important service in giving a rational Protestantism a 
platform historically sound and philosophically tenable. 
A rational Protestantism, however, is not the same as 
rationalistic Protestantism, and the attempt to confuse the 
two is hurtful in the extreme. Any one who believes that 
God has given us reason, and that he has also promised to 
guide us in its use, must look forward to a rational intel- 
lectual form under which faith may find expression. The 
weakness of rationalism is the adoption at the very outset 
of totally unscientific presumptions as to what conclusions 
must be arrived at. It is the exaltation of certain intel- 
lectual, and therefore tentative, premises at the expense 
of truth. In fact, traditional dogmatism and modern 
rationalism are twin children of intellectualism run wild. 
Both alike attempt to cramp religious faith by the imposi- 
tion of purely intellectual presumptions. True faith, how- 
ever, although always expressing itself in intellectual forms 
of some sort, is independent of any particular form. The 
intellectual conceptions of God formed by Socrates and 
the pious Montefiore differ wholly from those under which 
the faith of traditional orthodoxy expresses itself, but the 
reality of the faith of these men as a saving and redemp- 
tive element in their lives is, I believe, admitted by the 
most particular of the self-appointed successors to St. 
Peter. We can know life only under some form; we can 
know faith only as it expresses itself under the limitations 
of human formulation. Yet the reality is not the form that 
clothes the faith, but the life that gives the form its value. 

From the time of Augustine until the Reformation two 
widely differing conceptions of Christianity struggled 
together in the womb of religious evolution. The first of 


these may be known as the Roman conception of what © 


Christianity is; the other constitutes the New Testament 
conception as we Protestants ought to believe. According 
to the Roman conception of Christianity, religion is a series 
of doctrinal definitions, a pure teaching revealed directly 
from God to men. The acceptance of these doctrines con- 
stitutes the acceptance of Christianity, and the expectation 
is cherished that upon the surrender of the intellect to 
these doctrines the whole life will be revolutionized in 


' Condensed from an address delivered before the Presbyterian Union of 
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the dogmatic scheme. 


accordance with them. This conception does not in theory 
underestimate a changed life. It is highly unjust to the 
Roman Church not to give her credit for her emphasis 
upon the moral life; but she cherishes the false hope that 
the moral life will be a necessary outcome of the honest 
acceptance of her dogmas, and experience teaches us that 
this is simply not the case. 

It was only natural that this Roman conception of Chris- 
tianity should first seize upon the sacred writings as this 
revelation of truth, and attempt to treat what is a historic 
literature as a collection of dogmas. The numerous uncer- 
tainties, contradictions, and even mutually exclusive posi- 
tions that the historic evolution of organized religious life 
involved in its history, make the Scriptures practically 
worthless for this purpose; and in order that the sacred 
writings might be of use to the Church, their teachings 
had to be formulated; hence the early years of Church his- 
tory were devoted to the formulation, at first nominally 
upon the basis of Scripture, of the doctrines these Scrip- 
tures were supposed to reveal. The power, therefore, that 
interpreted Scripture had to be invested in a council, and 
that council had to claim a divine capacity for interpreta- 
tion. Slowly this interpretation of Scripture proceeded, 
until the capstone was placed upon the edifice in 1870 by 
the proclaiming of the Pope to be the authoritative voice 
of the Church in formulating the doctrines of. the Church 
which must be believed in for salvation. The more com- 
plicated the Catholic scheme became, the more impossible 
was it, however, to make the individual salvation of igno- 
rant peasants depend upon the intellectual acceptance of © 
Obedience was transferred from the 
Scripture to the council, and from the council to the Church, 
and at last the surrender was, not to the doctrines of the 
Church, but to the Church. It is this intellectual surrender 
to the teachings and authority of a Church that forms the 
gravest menace to the progress of all that comes under the 
dominance of this false Roman position. 

“Dogma ” is derived from the Greek doxeiv, and, being 
translated, is ‘‘a seeming.” Now, in the very nature of 
the case, from a Protestant standpoint, dogma must be 
tentative. It is a synthetic judgment formulated to set 
forth teachings.accepted as true. The original teachings 
are, therefore, confessedly not dogmatic in form, or formu- 
lation would be an impertinence. Nor can that formula- 
tion have the authority of the original teachings unless 
those who formulate are as authoritative as the teach- 
ings. This logic the Roman Church accepts, and gives 
to council and Pope authority equal to the original teach- 
ings. Scholastic Protestantism has denied this; and, 
although claiming for the original teachings an infallible 
authority, she leaves herself powerless to explain just what 
those teachings are or mean. 3 

The other principle, struggling all through the early his- 
tory of Christianity and at last coming only to conscious- 
ness in the Reformation, to result in a division of the 
forces of Christianity, conceives of religion as a divine 
contact of God with the human soul, and of Christianity 
as simply that historic and organic life in which this divine 
contact is made possible. Historical Christianity is the 
story of that contact. eed 

This second conception of Christianity became more 
clearly conscious of itself in the Mysticism of the pre- 
Reformation era. No one can deal with the early strug- 
gles of Mysticism without realizing that, however intellect- 
ually untenable many of its teachings may be, because it 


sought the impossible and attempted to break altogether 


loose from historical Christianity, yet ultimate logic compels 
us to go back to many of its assumptions, and those who 
turn to it after a course of intellectual analysis will find 
in it both healing and strength. 

It was only in part that Protestantism became self-con- 
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scious at the Reformation.. Whatever, may have been the 
case in the history of Luther, the later reformers, including 
Calvin, sought as their ideal only the recovery of a more 
intelligible and more Biblical dogmatic Christianity. True 
it is that in their search after a truer dogmatic Christianity 


they constantly based this upon a true Protestant position, 


without full recognition of its logic. But not even at this 
day has Protestantism thoroughly comprehended the line 
of division between ourselves and the Catholic dogmatism. 
_ It is true that Christianity has received its molding influ- 
ence from Paul, and that Paul did endeavor to give his mes- 
sage in an intellectual form that would be acceptable to 
his day ; but it is not the intellectual elements in the Pauline 
_ teachings that yive them their value, or any other finality. 
As Bernhard Weiss has said: “For, certain as it is that 
Paul is the dogmatician among the Apostles, yet one would 
wholly misunderstand him if one considered him simply as 
the founder and defender of a system of doctrine that rested 
rather on speculative and not on distinctly religious postu- 
lates” (“ Einleitung in das N. T.,” p. 165). 
final outcome has done much for the intellectual freedom 


of the Church, because he himself insisted upon an intel- 


lectual reconstruction of dogmatic Christianity. But there 


can be no question that Calvin expected to make ‘such an’ 


intellectual reconstruction as final a definition of Chris- 
tianity as did any council or any Pope of the Church of 
Rome. Hence many who consider Calvin nearly as author- 
itative as Scripture remain upon the old Catholic and 
Roman position, and still identify Christianity with a series 
of definitions revealed from heaven, whose acceptance 
must be the basis of the religious life ; while others better 
honor Calvin, and, following his example, assert for them- 
selves and for the later Protestantism that liberty which 
- Calvin claimed for himself, and insist upon regarding all 
intellectual systems as both secondary and tentative, and 
define Christianity as the life in which contact with God 
becomes the conscious dominant influence. This life is 
fruitful and formative. Its very activity will display itself 
in impelling human life in all the directions in which life 
displays itself. The marks of the Protestant spirit are far 
more to be sought in its ethics and sociology, in its general 
quickening of the political and literary intelligence, than 
in its theological systems, most of which but dimly veil 
the Greek metaphysics and Roman heathenism which form 
such large elements in the dogmatic history of Chris- 
tianity. 

In sweeping the horizon of the religious outlook to-day, 
no fact ought to be more patent to a distracted and divided 
Protestantism than the impossibility of finding a basis of 
reunion upon a dogmatical Christianity. Our basis of 
reunion will not be the “it seems to me” of any theolo- 
gian, of any school, of any religious council, or of any 
pope, Roman or otherwise. For Christianity is not a 
_ dogma, an “it seems to me.” Christianity is the life in 
which divine contact is’ esible with God; and, however 
important its intellectual elements, that these intellectual 
elements may not become a burden upon the back of the 
Church there must be absolute intellectual freedom and 
the deepest sense of intellectual responsibility ; ; and the 
more deeply men realize that the Christian life is this con- 
tact with the divine, the deeper will be the felt responsi- 
bility for our intellectual processes, and instead of a sharp 
division between the two, the differences are merged, and 
the intellectual analysis of nature becomes a seeking after 


God, the study of history becomes the poring over a page - 


of divine revelation, the study of man becomes a peering 
into the mysteries of Deity, and all life is glorified and 
exalted as we realize that its humblest elements are part 
and parcel of a worship that never ends. 

Protestantism is divided because she has not yet awak- 
ened to a full consciousness of her true position. ~If we 
seek to compete with the Catholic Church on a basis of 
dogma and creed, we are already hopelessly beaten. The 
councils of the sixteenth century will be weighed against 
the voice of a mere section of Protestantism often intellect- 
ually and spiritually unfitted for the task of formulating its 
own beliefs. Nor do we even seek worthy dogmas upon 
' which to build. One denomination is built upon a trans- 
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lation of “ baptizo,”’ and another upon a slight peculiarity 
in its church government. Another thinks the three orders 
of the clergy a worthy foundation-stone, and still another 
clings to antiquated philosophical formulz of the relation 
of man’s free will to God’s sovereignty. ‘Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, even Jesus 
Christ the Lord.”’ Sacraments, church governments, creeds, 
priesthoods, and all the outward signs of life, God can do 
without and has often done without, as if to demonstrate 
the insensate folly of our Protestant particularism. The 
most dangerous heresy the Church has ever suffered from 
is the heresy of over-emphasis. It is not too much to say 
that the creeds of Protestantism have never truly represented 
the living faith of Protestantism, and that if Protestantism 
is to find its unity in an intellectual basis it must make 
some arbitrary return to a past century and agree to close 
the book of inquiry and to forever silence the voices both 
of criticism and investigation. Not even the Apostles’ 
Creed, so called, will give us an intellectual basis upon 
which we can be agreed ; much less will Nicene orthodoxy 
ever again command the reverence of a really awakened 
and self-conscious Protestantism. Dimly we are feeling 
after a better center of unity and hope. The glorious 
triumph of Protestantism has been the freeing of the intel- 
lect. She has yet one more triumph to achieve; she must 
win again the affections of the child whom she has set free, 
and find in his manhood and his strength a support and not 
an antagonistic force. 

Totally misapprehending the real spirit of Biblical Chris- 
tianity, astronomy, geology, biology, and historical criticism 
have been one after another opposed and denounced as 
atheistic and infidel. No one dreams now of speaking of 
astronomy as an atheistic science. Sensible Protestants 
bring Genesis to the test of geology, and not geology to the 
test of Genesis. We render to geology the things that 
belong to geology, and the day will come when we shall 
render to God the things that he desires at our hands. 

Biology is also now left free to pursue its investigations, 
not indeed because Protestantism welcomed as she might 
have done a new handmaid in her service, but because in 
God’s providence Protestant liberty has won victories which 
Protestant dogmatism cannot change into defeats. And 
historical criticism will do her work, not indeed so well as 
if she had had the hearty co-operation of those to whom 
eventually she will prove the best friend, but she will do 
her work because she is God’s handmaid and is seeking 
God’s truth. But truly distressing have these unnecessary 
and wanton conflicts been. When Protestantism erected 
earthworks which were promptly taken, it was only natural 
that hostile onlookers should regard the citadel as quite 
as vulnerable as the earthworks which were supposed to 
defend it. 

Rationalism, whose shafts of criticism have seemed at 


times to threaten to destroy so much that Protestantism 


was holding dear, was a divine message teaching us not to 
trust in those things which rationalism could destroy, but 
to seek a higher and more spiritual position. Destruc- 
tive higher criticism was probably a divine necessity, 
that Protestantism might be driven to a reverent and 
constructive historical criticism which she would have 
entirely neglected had she not been compelled to resort to 
it in self-defense. Intellectual doubt is a child of the 
Reformation. A reverent Christian agnosticism is the 
great need of the present hour, that agnosticism being 
based upon an unshaken faith in righteousness as revealed 
in history, in science, in art, and as. incarnated in the 
person of our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. Theories 
about religion must give way to unswerving fidelity to 
known duties which need no argument. Disputes about 
Christ’s divinity must give place to humble loyalty to his 
teachings and a complete surrender to his moral and relig- 
ious authority. The present conflict within the Church in 
both its communions is a struggle between the false and 
the true conceptions of what Christianity is. - There is 
a sturdy Pauline Protestantism represented within the 
Catholic pale, although every day in constant danger of 


elimination, and there is within Protestantism a Roman 


element longing still for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and 


- 
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‘utterly unconscious of the intellectual and spiritual move- 
ments which are completing the work of the Reforma- 
tion. The intellectual elements of our faith have a sec- 
ondary importance. No intelligent teacher can long be 
without a system, no matter how incoherent or faulty. 
There will always be a large place for the intellectual criti- 
cism and fashioning of the intellectual forms under which 
faith will express herself. But theology can become again 
queen of the sciences only when she ceases to be dog- 
matic and becomes again scientific. Science is ever ten- 
tative. Every generation sees the building changed and 
fashioned anew. Theology is the keenest effort to voice 
inthe best language she can command the relation of an 
eternal and unchangeable life to the changing, fleeting 
thought of the passing day. ‘The intellectual elements in 
the religious outlook are but the phrases and forms in 
which ‘the human soul would express with stammering 
tongue its growing sense of the Immanent Divine. We 


are to build, not on these shifting sands, but on the living 


Rock. It is because we have tried to build on creeds and 
dogmas that the winds of intellectual freedom and the 
storms of searching criticism have so often swept away 
our buildings, leaving the soul naked to the blast. When 
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the deism of the seventeenth and the agnosticism of the — 


nineteenth centuries are summoned before the bar of the 
Most High God, the bigoted and intolerant dogmatism of 
our traditional orthodoxy will be co-respondent at the suit. 


An Evening at John Stuart Blackie’s 
Greek Club 


It was on an afternoon in December, several years ago, 
that the writer went to present a letter of introduction to 
John Stuart Blackie at his home in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Blackie came to meet me, expressing great regret 
that Mr. Blackie was absent from the city at that hour. 
She, however, urged me to return that evening, any time 
between eight and twelve o’clock, to be present at the 
Greek Club which held its meetings at stated intervals in 
their home. Being desirous of meeting the sturdy old 
Scotchman who has done so much to further the progress 
of Greek study, and has inspired so many students with 
new enthusiasm for the classics, and who by his little book 
on self-culture has done so much to stimulate all readers to 
make the most of their moral, mental, and physical selves, 
I quickly and gladly accepted this rare invitation. 

At about half-past eight o’clock I arrived at the house, 
and as I entered and saw the house fully lighted it gave 
a most agreeable impression of coziness and comfort. The 

style of arrangement of the house was most like our type 
of English-basement house, only twice our regular width, 
so that on the first floor there was not only a reception- 
room on the front, but also a large dining-room. On the 
second floor, approached by an imposing staircase, was a 
very large and fine library. 

On being ushered into this latter room, where there were 
thirty or forty women and men seated, Mr. Blackie rose to 
meet me, and, coming forward, said, as he turned to the 
circle: ‘“‘My friend comes from a country, over the water, 
which is free from traditions, from a country where people 
do things because it is the best way to do them. We over 
here use certain methods because our fathers and grand- 
fathers did. I love America, and would have gone to 
America but for the great body of water. I get all the 
water I want when I cross the English Channel.” 

Well do I remember the impression the scene made 
upon me. A striking figure Mr. Blackie made as he stood 
before the others, his Scotch plaid trousers nearly covered 
by a long dressing-gown which seemed to envelop him 
even more than the street-plaid for which he was noted. 
His full gray hair was pushed abruptly back, quite finish- 
ing the noble picture, which was the essence of picturesque- 
ness. The others were all in full dress, and made a con- 
ventional background for this unique figure. | 

The Club had for the evening’s reading one of Sophocles’s 
plays, and it was exceedingly interesting to hear the run- 
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ning criticism which the learned Professor made on the 
text after each read in turn. His words teemed with wit, 
and it was astonishing to realize the complete mastery of 
Greek which he showed. | 

About half-past ten we went down to supper, where we 
were all seated about a large table. Professor Blackie ° 
asked the blessing in Greek, and throughout the courses 
would at times break out into song, praising the greatness 
of our modern writers, but showing that they were nothing 
in comparison with Homer, Plato, and Aristotle. Each 
guest was toasted, including the ladies, each of whom 
selected a gentleman to respond for her. The toasts were 
all drunk in hot Scotch whisky. The good Mrs. Blackie, 
noticing that the writer did not partake, remarked: “ You 
may come over here and visit the old cathedrals, admire 
our castle, and even go up into the Highlands, but you 
cannot say that you have been to Scotland until you have 
enjoyed some of our national drink.” — 

The circle broke up after twelve, but the writer lingered — 
to hear the Professor talk on topics relating to Scotch 
education. And perhaps there is no better close for this 
incident than a quotation from a letter received afterwards 
from the distinguished scholar: “I think America is right 
to believe in Greek, but this belief, in my opinion, will pro- 
duce very little practical good unless a radical reform shall 
take place in the teaching of languages, in such fashion that 
in five months as firm a hold of any language may be gained 
as now under the present practice is gained in as many 
years. The learning of a language is, in the first place 
and in the main, an art, and should be acquired by the 
daily practice of hearing and speaking, as dancing and 
fencing are learned by living exercise, not from dead 
boo G. A. P. 


A Graven Image 
By Ida G. Bursch 


It was a bright afternoon in early autumn, and Miss 
Eulora Dillon was drifting helplessly through a great 
retail store in up-town New York. She was unused to the 
city, and her pale elderly face wore a look of hopeless 
bewilderment. The noise and rush confused her; she 
knew not which way to turn, and was too timid to ask any 
one in the busy crowd to direct her. No one noticed the 
spare, countrified figure that wound its way out of one 
cluster of struggling, preoccupied womankind only to merge 
itself into another. 

At last, quite by accident, Miss Eulora found herself at 

the foot of a flight of stairs, and because fewer people 
were passing that way, she chose to ascend them. She 
paused on the first landing to rest, and her glance fell 
upon a framed photograph that hung upon the wall. Miss 
Eulora regarded it with sudden and intense interest.. Her 
breath came quickly ; she stood as if spellbound. 
_ The picture was a Madonna by one of the modern 
painters. She knew nothing of Madonnas. What she 
saw was a tall, symmetrical woman, with a gracious, beau- | 
tiful face, which expressed no larger share of divinity than _ 
belongs to all great motherhood. The child in her arms 
was a winsome baby, with deep, serious eyes. Both heads 
were without halos, but a sort of diffused light surrounded 
the entire figures of mother and child, and through the 
nimbus peeped little adoring cherubs. These last showed 
very faintly, and even with her spectacles Miss Eulora did 
not distinguish them. 

The price of the picture was plainly ticketed in one 
corner. It was five dollars, frame and all. Miss Eulora 
had come to New York to spend exactly that sum for a 
new bonnet. Five dollars and her fare home was all that 
her purse contained. 

She had never bought a picture in her life. A reckless 
determination took possession of her mind; she felt that 
she would gladly forego the new bonnet for the picture. 
She stood rooted to the spot; the people passing up and 
down began to notice the motionless figure. - 

“IT can do without the bonnet,” she reasoned with her- 
self. ‘To be sure, seven years’ wear is a good deal for one 
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ture. 
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bonnet. I don’t care, though! I’ve got to have that pic- 
I can’t go home without it.” 

She mounted to the head of the stairs and accosted a 
salesman who stood near by. He was gray-haired and 
dignified ; she felt as if she were taking a- great liberty. 

“'There’s a picture down below there of a woman and 
child,” she said, indicating the direction. “ I’d like to buy 
it, if you please. ” 

They went down the stairs, and she pointed it out. 

‘¢ Where will you have it sent ?” asked the salesman. 


“I’m much obliged,” she said, gently, ‘but I live in 


the country, and I’ll take it with me. It’s pretty large, 
but I think Ican carry it very well. I live in Worthington. 
It isn’t more than fifteen miles from New York. I’m 
going back home to-night; I came to the city to-day to do 
a little shopping.” 

The salesman did not smile at her innocent garrulous- 
ness. He took down the picture, sent it to be wrapped, 
received Miss Eulora’s five dollars in payment, all with 
a pleasant courtesy that was soothing to her fluttered 
heart. 

‘But when she turned away with her treasure in her arms, 
she was frightened at her own precipitancy. She made 
her way as swiftly as she could out of the store, drawing 
a breath of relief as the heavy door swung to behind 
her. 

_ Thirty minutes later she sat in a waiting-room at the 
Grand Central Depot. It was half-past three; in just 
fifteen minutes her train would leave. 
altered her plans. Every woman in Worthington knew 
that she had gone to New York to purchase a bonnet. 
She could not help their knowing that the bonnet was not 
bought, but she did not mean that they should see the 
picture, so she purposed waiting for the friendly darkness. 

‘‘ There’s a train leaves at seven,” she reflected. “I'll 
take that one.” 

So she sat there patiently, happy in her new possession. 
She was a tall, thin woman of forty, better-looking in her 
middle age than she had ever been in youth. Her eyes 
were dark and sweet; her reddish-gray hair parted in 
graceful lines over her forehead. Her mouth was very 
pleasant when she smiled. 

_ There was something quaint and pretty about her attire. 

Her dress of old-fashioned silk, striped black and gray, 
was made with a plain waist and very full skirt. She wore 
a Paisley shawl with a white center, and the old black 
velvet bonnet had been too exquisitely taken care of to be 
very shabby. The bit of yellowish-white lace about her 
neck ‘and wrists was real Valenciennes, and was fastened 
with an old brooch of twisted coral and gold. 

Miss Eulora was growing weary when her train was 
called. - As she dropped into her seat in the car, she was 
glad that her exciting day was nearly over. 

Arrived at Worthington, she looked furtively around to 


see if there were those in the dimly lighted station who ~ 


might be interested in her and her burden. There was 
nobody, and with a brisk step she started for home. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought her to a large, square frame 
house with about an acre of ground attached to it. This 
was her own property. Three rooms were all she occupied, 


the rent of the remainder serving to eke out her slender . 


income. 

Miss Eulora paused inside the gate and propped her 
picture securely against the picket fence, back of a thickly 
_ leaved syringa-bush. She feared that her tenant, Mrs. 
Fish, might hear her enter, and surprise her with the pur- 
chase in her arms. 


She went lightly up the walk, which was flagged with — 


rough stone, in at the front door, up two flights of stairs, 
without meeting any one. It was after eight o'clock; Mrs, 
Fish’s children were all in bed, and the place was quiet. 

She felt under the mat for her key, unlocked the door, 
and went in. 
room remarkable for extreme neatness and precision of 
arrangement. 
had bought the beautiful Madonna. 

The walls were staring white, the floor was covered with a 
red and green ingrain carpet ; the round table, placed exactly 
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door. 


But Miss Eulora had 


A lamp speedily lighted revealed a sitting-. 


There was nothing to show why its owner | 
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in the middle, was hidden beneath a red and white cover.- 
One chair was covered with crazy patchwork, another with: - 
a piece of worsted work done by Miss Eulora in her youth, 
representing a brown dog gamboling on a green back- 
ground. The rest of the chairs were cane-seated. The 
sofa was haircloth, with stationary, cylindrical pillows at 
each end covered with the same repellent material. | 

The pictures in the room were all ordinary or ugly—a@ 
shepherdess done in wool, a vivid blue and green landscape, 
a too-familiar steel engraving of the Washington family,, 
and a graveyard scene in black and white. There were 
also family portraits, all framed alike in oval black frames: 
with narrow gilt moldings. 

Daguerreotypes in neat, elaborate cases stood open on 
the mantel shelf, together with a little bronze statuette of 


_ Liberty, presented by Mr. Fish. 


Miss Eulora was sitting in her tiny kitchen cozily enjoy- 
ing a late tea when she heard a knock at her sitting-room 
She arose and admitted Mrs. Fish. 

She was a little, dilapidated woman. Her gowns were 
always limp and draggled ; her light drab hair had a stringy, 
untidy look ; herface, much the same color as her hair, was 
flabby in every feature. She had lived but six months in 
Miss Eulora’s house. 

The feminine portion of Worthington had long exercised 
itself over the matter of Miss Eulora’s tenant. Miss 
Eulora was thrifty, while Mrs. Fish was decidedly “ shift- 
less ;” yet the former evidently liked her tenant, and had 
no idea of giving her notice to leave. The reason was 
this: though living in a neighborhood where corporal pun- 
ishment was popular, Mrs. Fish never beat her children. 

The caller dropped into the cane-seated rocker. 

“T thought you was to home by this time,” she said. 
‘‘T was up here more’n an hour ago. You're later than 
you expected to be, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes,” was the brief reply. 

“Did you get suited with a the 
matter in hand at once. 

No. 9? 

- “Well, that’s too bad. Had to take something you 
didn’t like : ? Let mesee it. Mebbe it ain’t so bad as you 
think.” 

‘TI didn’t get a bonnet. I changed my mind.” 

' Mrs, Fish’s drab eyes dilated with amazement. 

‘‘Good land! Changed your mind! You don’t meam 
to say you went to New York for a bonnet and came back 
without one !” 

‘Yes, I do,” said Miss Eulora, desperately. 

‘“* Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Fish; “I truly never 
did!” 

“‘How’s Benny’s cold?” asked Miss Eulora, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

Mrs. Fish answered, but as one feeling no interest in the 
query. Miss Eulora showed -an invincible determination 
not to return to the bonnet question, and very soon Mrs. 
Fish took her leave, feeling with bitternes& that it was too 
late to‘carry the news to any of the neighbors. - Indeed, 
she would have no chance to tell it at all, for the next day 
was Sunday, and Miss Eulora was a regular attendant at 
church. | 

She looked with poignant regret at her husband smok- 
ing placidly by the chimney corner, and reflected how im- 


_ possible it was to get any sympathy from him. She had 


never felt more keenly the inadequacy of the opposite sex 
to the peculiar needs of her own. 

After ten o’clock that night, Miss Eulora stole down to 
the syringa-bush, and, with the precious picture in her 
arms, crept back so softly that Mrs. Fish, who lay awake 
pondering why her landlady had so mysteriously changed 


her mind, heard never a sound. 


Miss Eulora placed her Madonna on a tall mahogany 
bureau that stood at the foot of the bed in her chamber. 
There were no other pictures in the room. Visitors were 


never admitted there, and she chose the place for safety. 
“Tl have to be careful about closing the door,” she. 
thought. 
She took her little glass lamp and set it down ‘on the 
bureau, then stood and looked at the picture,, her thin 
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hands clasped and working nervously, her face drawn with 
keen feeling. . 

To know her thoughts as she stood thus was to know 
the most of Eulora Dillon’s story. 

She had lived in Worthington since her early girlhood. 
Her father had been minister in the little Presbyterian 
church, the only church there at that time, for Worthington 
was then a sparsely settled village. It owed its prosperity 
to the discovery of a large marble quarry near by. 

Miss Eulora’s girlhood had been a lonely one. There 
had been no lover to look upon her and learn how sweet a 
face and mind was hers. She did not mourn the lover 
and husband she had never known; but for the children 
that might have been hers, had her lot been different, her 
heart cried out with perpetual longing. Her fate had not 
embittered her, however. The fairest sight in the world 
to her was a happy mother and child, and the Madonna 
was a representation of the keenest bliss life could afford. 
To have felt the clinging arms and tender kisses of her 
own rosy children would, she thought, have been joy 
insupportable. 

Nevertheless, she sighed as she turned away to prepare 
for bed. 

The following morning Miss Eulora was the first one in 
church. She had not chosen to walk up the aisle a target 
for a battery of eyes. Every woman who entered, the 
moment her head was lifted from its attitude of devotion 
on the back of the seat in front, allowed her eyes to seek 
Miss Eulora’s bonnet. 

In a pew near by, the object of general interest, sat the 
only woman who had lived in Worthington as long as Miss 
Eulora. The two preserved a sort of intimacy, but Miss 
Eulora was secretly afraid of Susan Larkin, and Susan 
envied Miss Eulora. 

Susan had none of Miss Eulora’s faded daintiness of at- 
tire. She was a tall, comely woman, with glossy black hair 
untouched with gray; her eyes were black and snapping, 
and she still retained the red cheeks of her youth. She 
wore a dress of shining black satin. Lace in great abun- 
dance adorned her neck, but it was not real, and was fast- 
ened by a large rhinestone crescent. She, too, possessed 
a Paisley shawl, but the center was scarlet ; the wing on 
her black felt bonnet was also scarlet. 

Susan was much the richer of the two, but the village peo- 
ple failed to call her “ Miss,” a mark of respect they invari- 
ably paid to Eulora Dillon. Then, too, the latter had a cer- 
tain nicety of pronunciation, inherited from her father, that 
offended Susan. She called it “stuck up ” to speak better 
than one’s neighbors. Susan had an uncomfortable feeling 
that her old friend was a gentlewoman and that she herself 
was not. Susan could not have defined the word “ gentle- 
woman,” but she knew one well enough when she saw her. 

She sat this morning in her gay attire, inwardly resent- 
ing Miss Eulora’s quiet dress. 

“I thank my stars,”’ she said to herself, “‘ that I ain’t so 
poor or so nigh that I can’t buy prec a new bonnet when 
I need it !” 

_After the service she was the first to shake hands with 
the wearer of the despised bonnet. 

“ You're lookin’ real saller,” she said. “ Ain’t you well ?” 

“‘T never do have much color,” responded the other. 
“T am very well indeed.” 

*“‘ Well, it struck me jest now you was uncommon pale.” 

“Miss Eulora smiled gently. 

‘You are well, aren’t you?” she said. 

“Yes, thank you!” Susan fairly snapped the words. It 
was a special vexation to her that Miss Eulora always said 
‘“aren’t” instead of “ain’t.” The latter felt some astonish- 
ment at her friend’s vehemence, but politely concealed it. 
She hoped that Susan would soon leave her, but it was not 
to be. Not till they reached the row of swamp maples that 
led to Miss Eulora’s home did Susan say good-by. The 
maples were an autumnal wonder of rose and gold, but 
Susan did not look at them. Strange to say, her eye, that 
so loved flaming color in her dress and house-furnishing, 
never noticed the pure, bright tints of nature. She dearly 
liked a wreath of brilliant artificial flowers, but nasturtiums 
appealed to her only as pickles. 
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It was Thursday of the following week, and Miss Eulora 
sat at her window looking into her front yard with an agi- — 
tated expression. The front yard was well filled with lines 
full of clothes flapping wildly in the fresh autumn wind. — 
Mrs. Fish had washed on Monday, the weather had been 
perfect all the week, yet there still hung the clothes. It 
vexed Miss Eulora’s very soul. 

‘“‘T really must speak to her,” she said to herself ; “7% 
really must. It was so last week, and it is often so.’ 

She went downstairs and found Mrs. Fish in the kitchen. 
The place was in a hubbub; Mrs. Fish was making noisy 
preparations for dinner, while the children wrangled about 
her. Miss Eulora’s appearance produced a lull. She 
made her complaint with exquisite gentleness. 

“You know, Mrs. Fish,” she said, finally, ‘they have 
to come in, and it might as well be as soon as they are 

“Lord bless you, Miss Eulora,” cried Mrs. Fish, who 
trembled at the thought of offending a most desirable 
landlady, “I know it, but I’m so drove with work and 
children. I’ll take ’em right in. It won’t never happen 
no more.” 

Then, to mitigate the sharpness of what she considered 
a severe rebuke, Miss Eulora seated herself in the big 


brown rocker, in compliance with-Mrs. Fish’s almost vehe- 


ment invitation. Presently six-year-old Jimmy came to 
show her his new First Reader, and Molly leaned a soft 
cheek against her shoulder, while the three-year-old twins 
strove to climb into her lap. She admired Jimmy’s reader 
to his heart’s content, and petted the other three until they 
laughed with pleasure. A brooding peace seemed to fill 
the dingy kitchen ; the mother felt its influence, and the 
lines in her work-worn face softened. She smiled uncon- 
sciously as she went to take in the clothes. 

She had not been gone long when some one tapped 
gently on the door. Molly ran to open it, and admitted 
Susan Larkin.. There was an unwonted expression in her 
opaque black eyes. 

“* Good-mornin’, Eulory,” she said, sociably. “I thought 
you was out. I was up to your place, and waited a consid- 
erable while. I wanted you to show me how to make them 
new tidies you got on your sofy and chairs. They’re reel 
handsome. I was lookin’ at ’em jest now. I’m goin’ to 
make mine outer white cord and red wool. I can’t stay 
no longer now, though. I’ve gotter get home, it bein’. 
nigh twelve o’clock.”’ 

Miss Eulora flushed slightly. The thought of Susan 
alone upstairs in her sitting-room was very disagreeable. 
“To be sure,” she reflected, ‘“‘the bedroom door’ was 
closed.” 

*T’ll show you any time, Susan,” she said. , 

‘Well, I must be goin’,” responded the other. ‘Beats 
all, the fuss you make over them children!” With this 
parting speech the door closed on her portly figure in its 
gayly flowered wrapper. 

Miss Eulora was not a suspicious person. Her mind 
was entirely free from apprehension that afternoon as she 
stood before her precious picture—her treasure hidden 
from all eyes. She smiled at the happy mother, and 
thought within herself, know why you are glad ;” she 
looked into the solemn eyes of the pictured baby, and her 
own filled with tears. Her hands were folded together ; 
her lips moved. | . 

“*OQ deary me! O deary me!” she murmured under her 
breath. 

There was a stir in the outer room ; she turned suddenly, 
and looked through the open bedroom door. There stood 
Susan Larkin, her rosy face growing rosier as she met 
Miss Eulora’s indignant eyes. 

‘“‘T knocked, but you didn’t hear me,” she saic, con- 
fusedly. ‘I thought maybe you was asleep.” 

Miss Eulora came out into the sitting-room and sat 
down ; she did not offer her caller a seat. 

“I did not hear you, and I was not asleep,” she said, 
deliberately. ‘It is strange.” 

An awful suspicion had taken possession of Susan’s 
mind ; it grew rapidly to settled belief. In one way she 
was an intrepid woman ; she really enjoyed a battle. Her 
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method of:defense, when she felt herself in the wrong, was 
invariably to make a counter accusation. 

“No,” she retorted, excitedly ; “ you was so took up a-pray- 
in’ to your graven image that you couldn’t hear nothing.”’ 

Miss Eulora was utterly amazed. 

“T haven’t any graven image,” she faltered. 

“It’s all the same. 
in there. Oh, Eulory Dillon! you, the daughter of a Pres- 
byterian minister !”’ 

‘‘ A picture of the Virgin!’ reiterated Miss Eulora. 


‘Don’t pretend you didn’t know it, Eulory Dillon! If 


I: had turned Papist—I’d sooner turn Jew, though I'd 
be honest about it.” 

A fierce wrath took possession viel Miss Eulora. It was 
a new sensation to her; shedid not remember ever feeling 
so before. She threw discretion to the winds. Her sweet 
mystery was discovered, and nothing mattered now. She 
could not speak ; she lay back helplessly in her chair and 
looked at Susan standing nearthe door. At last she arose 
and opened the door. Uttering no word, she pointed the 
way out, and as silently Susan departed. 

People are surprisingly credulous at times. When Susan 
sped about the village relating the apostasy of Eulora 
Dillon, she found many ready to listen and believe. They 
remembered several things that -” an appearance of 
truth to the story. 

There were very few Catholics in Worthington, and no 
Catholic church. People of that faith attended a church 
three miles away in a neighboring village. They walked 
there and back, in all sorts of weather, every Sunday, and 
Miss Eulora had frequently been heard to commend their 
faithfulness. Nor was that all. The mystery of Miss 
Eulora’s tenant was now explained, the women said, for 
Mrs. Fish was a devout Catholic, and every Sunday trudged 
three miles to nine o’clock mass. They. also remembered 
that Miss Eulora had gone with her to a Good Friday 
service; and now Susan Larkin had seen Miss Eulora 
praying to a‘“‘graven image” of the Virgin. They were 
surprised, of course, but the whole thing was very clear. 
Truth was stranger than fiction. 
Protestants, they promptly sent Miss Eulora to Coventry. 

And Miss Eulora, as good a Protestant as any of them, 


felt their coolness keenly, but felt more keenly their belief 


in her apostasy. She had never identified her beautiful 
picture of motherhood with the bright blue and red repre- 
sentation of the Virgin, labeled ‘“‘The Sacred Heart of 
Mary,” that adorned Mrs. Fish’s best room. She said 
never a word to any one about the matter, but suffered in 
silence. Sunday morning always found her in her seat at 
‘church, but she went nowhere else. 

At last the trouble reached the ears of the minister’s 
wife, Mrs. Ames. She was a young woman, noted for her 
sweetness and sense. Every one in the village loved her. 
To be sure, some said that she laughed too much for a 
minister’s wife; others remarked that. it was a shame how 
plainly she dressed het baby—not a bit of embroidery to 
be seen anywhere on his dresses—while others observed 
that she made an idol of him. Still, every one admitted 
that these were trifling faults, and that there was no one 
so nearly perfect as Mrs. Ames. 

She was a little, plump woman, as pink and white, as 
round and dimpled, as her own baby. 

When she heard about Miss Eulora’s “ graven image,” 
she went straight to the originator of the trouble. She 
treated the matter with a vigor that made Susan feel quite 
helpless. 

“‘T never heard anything quite so ridiculous in my life,” 
she said. 

“IT see her prayin’ to it,” responded Susan, her heart 
sinking. Then, gathering courage, she added : 

“I hate a Catholic worse than I do a Jew.” 

don’t hate either,’ said Mrs. Ames. 
unchristian to hate anybody. r 

‘‘T mean I hate their ways,” said Susan, feebly. 

“Don’t you know,” asked Mrs. Ames, “that many 
good Protestants have pictures of Mary in their homes 
because of their beauty? It is dreadful to misjudge anyone. 
And Miss Eulora, too! The best and kindest woman !’’ 
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You’ve got a pictur’ of the Virgin — 


Doing their duty as good | 


“It is very 


‘What was she hiding it for ?” demanded Susan. 

‘“Tf she didn’t want it known that she had it, I think 
it strange that any one should have found it out. I do 
not see how any one could without spying,” said Mrs. 
Ames. Susan’s face grew crimson; she had nothing more 
to say. When Mrs. Ames left her, she was quite subdued. 

The same day Miss Eulora sat with her loneliness press- 
ing heavily upon her; her face had a wintry, desolate look. 
A gentle hand knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said Miss Eulora, who felt too listless to 
rise and admit her visitor. 

Rosy little Mrs. Ames entered, with her baby in her 
arms, 

“* Baby and I have come to see you,” she said, her blue 
eyes beaming sweetness. | ; 
Miss Eulora gave her the rocking-chair and sat down by 
the window. The baby stood on his restless little feet and 
nestled his pink face in his mother’s shoulder with a sud- 
den fit of shyness. His little round head was covered with 
a soft fluff of yellow hair. The women looked at the baby; 
there was the same expression in the eyes of both, only 

one was glad and proud, while the other was sorrowful. 

Suddenly Miss Eulora burst into tears—crying as she 
had not cried for years. 

‘OQ deary me! O deary me!” she sobbed. | 

-Mrs. Ames rose with the baby on one arm and put the 
other about the weeping woman. 

‘“‘Dear Miss Eulora,” she said. Miss Eulora, looking 
through her tears into the kind eyes, was impelled by she 
knew not what to tell her the story of her picture, and, in 
the telling, peace possessed her soul. 

Before Mrs. Ames went home, Miss Eulora showed her 
the Madonna. 

The living mother stood with her boy in her arms and 
looked at the pictured mother and child. Her eyes filled 
with tears. Miss Eulora looked not at the picture, but at 
her. ‘There was a delicate flush on Miss Eulora’s cheeks; 
her eyes shone with a soft sparkle. She was tasting the 
sweets of perfect sympathy. 

A few wise words from the minister and his wife soon 
dispelled the gossip about the “ graven image.” 

Two women were talking about the matter over a cup 
of tea. 

“* Well,” said one, finally, ‘I guess Susan Larkin feels 
pretty cheap. Anyway, she’ll keep her mouth shut one 
while. We was fools to believe such an unlikely story. 
All the same, I would like to know why Miss Eulora puts 
up with that shiftless Mrs. Fish.” 


Their Sunday Outing 


The ferryboat was just leaving, when, through the crowd, 
there pushed a girl of about fifteen, followed by four small 
children. The older gir] had-‘on a shabby black dress, a coat 
two or three sizes too large for her, which evidently had 
been worn by somebody two or three sizes too large for 
the coat, as the seams were all strained and had ripped in 
two or three places... About her neck she had a cheap 
fur boa, which suggested a recent skit in “ Life,” where one 
small child says to another, “‘ You feel mighty fine, don’t 
you, with that post-mortem cat about your neck!’”’ About 
the head of this nondescript animal whose skin she wore 
was tied a faded and not over clean bit of lavender ribbon, 
which held in place five or six artificial violets, probably 


the Saturday night purchase of the few pennies of her 


wages that the small girl kept for herself. These were 
matched by a half-dozen more violets pinned in the shabby 
hat, with no attempt at concealing the pin. The girl was 
not pretty, but she fairly trembled with vitality. Her eyes, 
dark and large, sparkled with life, and she was in a state 
of intense nervous excitement. She held by the hand the 
youngest of the four children, a child of about three; and 
walked so fast that the poor little thing almost’ swung 
behind her like a pennant. Its feet hardly touched the 
ground. A girl of about seven had on a solferino red 
dress, and a bright scarlet felt hat trimmed. with a'red rib- 
bon, Thecombination simply made one’s eyesache. The 
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other two small persons, a boy and girl of about five, had 
not even adopted the formality of a hat for their Sunday 
afternoon outing. 

The older girl pushed her way through the crowd right 
and left until she was on the forward deck of the boat, 
when, with a scream of wild excitement, she said, “‘ Here’s a 
place! here’sa place!” and crowded the four children into 
a space of about two feet against the railing. Four heads 
were pushed through the lower railing, while the leader 
exclaimed, “ See the water! Just see the beautiful water !’” 
As one looked at them one realized that water in abun- 
diance really was a curiosity. The girl with the violets 
thovered over the four children, evidently no relation to 
her, like a hen over a brood of ducks. She would pull 
the four heads in from the railing, assuring them that they 
would lose them, and immediately poke the heads through 
again for them to look at some boat which they could not 
see otherwise. The sail was from the foot of Broadway, 
Brooklyn, to Grand Street, New York—a very short one. 
All unexpectedly to the little children, the boat slid into 
the New York pier, when one of them looked up into the 
‘face of the leader and said, ‘“‘ Oh, say, must we get right 
off ? Is this all?” With a look of supreme contempt on 
her face, the girl with the violets looked down and ex- 
claimed, ‘“ How much do you want for two cents?” The 
philosophy of life locked up in that reply is a surety of 
happiness for that girl. It was a positive relief, in these 
days when the effort of life seems to be to get a dollar’s 
worth for ten cents, to have one small child realize that 
she had got the worth of her money. 

The little group went tearing up the bridge to the street 
in the same state of wild excitement, finding the same 
amazing amount of interest and novelty in everything about 
them, their joy reaching its climax when a hearse with a 
white casket covered with flowers and a big open barouche 
loaded with flowers met their gaze, waiting to pass over 
the ferry. Open-mouthed and open-eyed, they stood fairly 
trembling with enjoyment at the sight of the beautiful 
flowers. The only shadow on their faces came as the 
barouche with its fragrant load passed out of sight in the 
ferry-house, but in a moment it was gone, for the windows 
of the candy-stores offered just exactly the same degree of 
enjoyment. Blessed be that simplicity which allows one 
to find enjoyment in the easily attainable ! 
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The Mirror as an Educator 


A society play was recently brought out in New York in 
which the leading woman, versed in the recognized conven- 
tionalities of life, made the mistake of wearing such a 
quantity of jewels as to extinguish herself, her part, and, in 
fact, the play. Everything was forgotten but the clothes 
and ornaments of the actress. Most of us who attend the 
theater have become hardened to the woman who goes to 
take a walk in the woods in a ball dress, and we are pre- 
pared for many anachronisms in dress that cannot be 
explained ; but when a woman who knows the convention- 
ality that governs society both in dress and manners makes 
such a mistake as this actress made, one sees notonly the 
failure of the artist, but the failure of the woman to live up 
to her standards of knowledge—a weak yielding to inartistic 
display. Such a thing only emphasizes the mistake that is so 
constantly made on the street, in church, in the theater, by 
women in private life. Only the woman with the true 
instinct of the artist—that is, she who dresses in obedi- 
ence to instinct rather than to fashion—is the one who 
dresses well. The woman who emphasizes her clothes, 
whose clothes form a screen between herself and the peo- 
ple she meets, is the woman who does not know how to 
dress. She does not understand the relation of her clothes 
to herself. She wears them, not as a protection, but for dis- 
play, and is always, in consequence, badly dressed. The 
woman who mistakes an afternoon function and dresses in 
a ball dress, the woman who goes shopping in a matinée 
costume, the one who goes to a matinée attired for an even- 
ing performance, are all to be pitied. But only as they learn 
that clothes are not ornaments do they become well dressed. 
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‘Recently, at an afternoon lecture, more amusement was 
afforded one who had a keen sense of the ridiculous by the 
way some of the women in the audience were dressed, than 
a whole evening at the minstrels’ would have afforded. 
There was everything—everything except full dress. There 
was the woman with gray hair, who had apparently matched 
her hair with the velvet and feathers of her hat. As she 
sat across the room and one got her profile, her head 
apparently could not have been covered with a bushel 
basket ; the feathers and the hair and the velvet matched 
so perfectly, and the arrangement of the feathers followed 
out so perfectly the peculiar way she wore her hair, that 
they seemed a part of one tremendous whole. The result 
was that a woman who might have beer a joy to the eye 
became a monstrosity. And then. there was the woman 
who had quantities of false hair, whose head suggested 
crazy patchwork. A bang was one color and a Psyche 
knot was another shade of that color; her own hair, from 
the back of her neck to the knot of the hair, was another 
shade, and the hair between the bang and her ears was still 
another shade, and added to this she had gold pins in her 
hair, a shell pin to hold her Psyche knot, and silver pins to 
hold her hat on her head. She had with her, as a friend, 
a woman who wore a cape of sealskin, lambskin, and white 
lace, with violets, and a black feather boa. ‘Theresult was 
the suggestion of her grandmother’s rag-bag. You did not 
think of the women, only of the things worn. All you saw 
was the outside covering. The woman was lost, abso- 
lutely lost. 

A clever society woman was calling on a friend, and 
they decided to go out together. The friend stood before 
a picture and began to put on her hat, using the glass before ~ 
the picture instead of a mirror.. The caller looked at her 
and said: ‘‘ For pity’s sake, what are you doing before 
that picture ?”’ 

“Why, I am putting on my hat.” 

“ Well, I think it is positively unmoral that any woman 
should care so little for her personal appearance as not 
to keep a mirror in her room where she could see to put 
on her hat.” It was just before Christmas, and Christmas 
morning brought a beautiful triple mirror to the negligent 
friend, with a little note. When next they met, the woman 
who did know how to dress, and who believed that personal 
appearance had a moral quality, said: ‘“* No woman de- 
serves the name of woman who does not think enough of 
her appearance to use a hand-glass, and who does not strive 
to know how her hat looks at the back and at the side. 
There isn’t any excuse at all for women not being well 
dressed, except their own negligence.” 

If the woman on the stage had used a triple mirror, she 
would have realized how her jewels extinguished her. If 
the woman with the gray hair had used a triple mirror, that 
awful monstrosity would never have appeared to frighten 
the timid on that beautiful afternoon; and the woman of 
the many-shaded hair certainly never would have made 
such a spectacle of shades of hair and pins if only she had 
had a triple mirror; nor would her friend have made the 
combination of furs, velvet, lace, and feathers that suggested | 
nothing but the rag-bag from the garret. 


A Dumb Devil’ 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


There is nothing more depressing in a household than 
that peculiarly unpleasant form of temper which we call 
sulkiness. It lowers the barometer of happiness as effect- 
ually as a northeast storm, and its noxious vapors spread 
abroad as quickly as the fumes of burning sulphur. 

Words, after all, play a small part in intercommunication, 


being as often used to conceal thought as to express it ; 


but no one, not even the household dog, can fail to interpret 
rightly the heavy silence, the lowering brow, the changed 
color, and the brooding eye of a human creature in the sulks. 

I confess that the temperament which is wont to hang | 
out these and:similar storm-signals is, to my mind, a su- 


1A previous article in this series will be found in The Outlook for March 16, 
tinder the title ‘‘ The Child of Passionate Temper 
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premely difficult one to deal with,.and one which I pa 
approach with a well-defined sinking at the heart. I do 


not say that it is hopeless of improvement, but the saving . 


work must be begun very early and rest upon a well-defined 
diagnosis of the disease. One of its overwhelming difficul- 


ties is that the patient resists remedies much as if he were 


afflicted with tetanus. 
When does this temperament begin to show itself? 


Certainly not as early as determined self-will or capability 


of fierce passion. It cannot appear before the birth of 
self-consciousness, for it commonly has its root in the sup- 
posed perception of injury to self; nor can it come before 
the age when some reasoning power and conscious com- 
mand of memory have been attained, for its daily food is 
real or fancied grievances which the mind perceives, re- 
cords, and will not or cannot forget. 

One of the causes of sulkiness, as I have indicated, 
is frequently to be found in a violated sense of justice. 
The child perceives, often with too much reason, that he 
is treated unfairly. He knows that he is weak and can- 
not avenge himself, he is unable by the very constitution 
of his being to cry aloud for redress, and the sense of 
wrong filters slowly into his heart, corroding everything it 
touches. It is easily possible, of course, that this may be 
the state of the case; but, on the other hand, it is quite as 
likely that his wrongs are largely imaginary. 

There is no denying, I think, that egotism has much to do 
with sulkiness, and that if the child (or the grown per- 


son) could be led to have a juster idea of himself, if he- 
could be persuaded to think less of his own wrongs and. 


give some attention to other people’s rights, his malady 
would be in a fair way of being cured. 


Let us be charitable, however, and remember that what 


may appear like sulkiness is sometimes a dark and gloomy 
habit of mind which is consequent on physical weakness 
or upon great ante-natal depression on the mother’s part. 
The sullen child, if he is to be cured, needs more than 
any other to be surrounded with silent love—waves of it, 
billows of it, floods of it, warm and grateful as a tropic 
ocean. Gloom, discouragement, rebellion, bitterness, can- 
not last long.in that sweet encompassment, and. the child 
must be led to feel to the depths of his selfish, tortured 
heart that here at least there will be inexhaustible mercy 
and tenderness and sympathy. He must be treated with 
strict and absolute justice, which is entirely compatible 


with the highest kind of love; and he must be made happy 


with suitable companionship and occupation. : 
Now, all these things—need of love, appropriate disci- 
pline, happiness, suitable companionship and occupation— 


are so many demands of the child’s nature which have but . 


one source of supply at this stage of his development, and 
that is the kindergarten. I did not mean to speak of it 
for once, but what can you do when it lies directly in your 
path? A well-ordered kindergarten is the only agency 
which seems to have any power in dealing with the begin- 
nings of these moral evils. 

There are no children on earth to whom it is such a 
blessing as the selfish and the sulky ones, and to these it 
comes like an angel of deliverance. It is because the devil 
which dominates the sulky child is a dumb one, and there- 
fore deaf, that he is so difficult to cast out. He cannot 
hear reason and he has never learned to speak it, and every 
avenue of self- -expression for the child which we open is a 
distinct and separate gain. The child draws and colors, 
molds, builds, and invents, and the demon in his heart be- 
gins to oppress him less. The child uses his voice and 
moves his body in song and game, and still greater relief is 
felt; he is led to express a thought or an-opinion through 
his absorption in his work; and before long he is free, 
happy, and unconscious. He is in the society of his 
equals, those who are of like age and strength and interests ; 
he has occupation which his soul loves; and he is, for the 
most part, too busy to brood, and too interested in other 
things and people to think about himself. If the kinder- 
garten is what it should be, he is always treated fairly, and, 
should he give way to his besetting sin at any time, the 
disapproval of the small world about him, representing 
public opinion, is more keenly felt than the disapproval of 
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his mother. If his body is kept in good condition by proper 
food and sleep, if he has plenty of outdoor exercise, which 
is especially essential to his temperament, if he is loved 


_ well and wisely at home, and if he is made happy, busy, 


and self-forgetful in a good kindergarten, then we may 
have every hope that his difficulties of a will —s 
be overcome. 


Two Boys and a Cow 
By Sydney Dayre 
“Hello, Bunk! Come along, good old creatur’. e 


Pete patted the shoulders of the cow he was about to 
drive to pasture. It was Squire Hill’s cow, andthe Squire 


- thought a great deal of it. -He had a large farm on which 


he raised little but horses, keeping only this one cow. 

The Squire was passing, and stopped to give a more 
sturdy caress than Pete’s had been. 

“Tf ever you let anything happen to that cow, Pete,” he. 
said, “‘ I’ll be likely to break every bone in your body.” 

sg Yessir,” said Pete, as soberly as if the words. had not 
been accompanied with a genial twinkle of the Squire’s eyes. 

_ You're the first small shaver I’ve ever let drive her.” 

‘‘ Yessir,” repeated Pete, with an impressive — of 
the head... 

* You'll always look out for the railroad ?” 

Vessir—sure.” 

“ And the mill. There’s a mighty mean slope Gown | to 
the log boom if an animal got started down.” . 7 

Yessir—awful !” 

“ And no fence along it.” 

Not a bit.” 

‘¢ Be sharp, then.” 

’long, Bunk !” 

Pete trudged after the cow, very glad and proud of being 
trusted with such an important duty. He was a poor little 
stray who had turned up on the farm from nobody knew 
where. After hanging about for a while, making friends 
with the animals, attracting attention by his light-hearted, 
fun-loving spirit, he had gradually fallen into place as 
chore-boy and general convenience, rejoicing in every new 
labor set him as giving evidence that, he was gaining: a 
foothold on the big farm on which he soon came to have a 
home feeling. 

Bunker plodded lazily along until, coming near the mill, 
Pete faithfully tightened his hold on the mye by which he 


led her. 


The mill and its ‘surroundings posaeeseil a fascination 
for Pete. He had spent hours and hours lounging about 
the old-fashioned building, taking a kind of awestricken 
delight in its wonderful tangle of queer machinery. He 
had watched, with his breath held, the great saws eating 
their way through the logs which were hauled up an incline 
by the help of heavy rope and gigantic hooks. The dam, 
the boom, every feature bore its charm for him. 

The other of the Squire’s bugbears, the railroad, passed 
just beyond the mill, crossing the road. One danger 
passed, Pete always began looking for the other, always 


bearing on his mind the many stories told by the Squire of 


valuable animals killed by locomotives. He usually aimed 
to get Bunker past the slope above the boom as fast as 
possible. But just now he made a sudden pause. 

‘‘ Hello, Billy! What you doing there?” 

Billy was a diminutive boy belonging to the miller. Pete 
had spent many an hour playing with him before his duties 
on the farm had become so well defined. 

Billy was playing truant, Pete knew at a glance. And 
not only that, but the truancy was of a dangerous character. 

Billy, come here 

“Me ’on’t,” said Billy, with an obstinate shake of his 
shoulders. | 

“ Billy, you keep off that log !” 

** Me goin’ to sail my boat.” 

The small rebel held in his hand a block of wood, and 
with the words stepped out on the first of a number of logs 
which lay side by side in the boom. Pete fully appreciated 
the danger which the little rascal was braving. 


> 


” Billy, I’ll give you some nuts if you’ll come here.” 

Billy stepped on the next log. | 

‘‘ A whole pocketful, Billy.” 

As Billy set his foot on the third log it gave a little roll 
under him, but he recovered himself by a quick step upon 
the fourth. 

“Billy !’ Pete’s voice took on a tone of desperation, 
‘‘if you don’t come here I’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life !” 

Billy hastened his step on the fifth log. 

Pete looked. around in despair. 
There were still two or three hours of the long summer 
_ evening’s daylight, but the saws were stopped and the 
wheels quiet. 

What should he do? With every moment his frightened 
eyes perceived the increasing danger to the small boy. 
When he should reach the outer log and attempt to launch 
his tiny craft—what then? 

Pete called aloud for help, but was answered by only 
the hollow roar of the water washing over the dam. The 
miller’s house was beyond the mill, back out of sight. 

He must look out for the boy, but what of the cow? 


A switch was so arranged as to back cars up for the: 


convenient loading of lumber. Pete’s perplexed glance 
fell upon a loaded car standing on the track. With a 
rougher pull on the rope by which he was leading Bunker 
than that animal had ever before felt, Pete dragged her 
towards it. Another moment and he had secured the cow 
to one of the iron step-ladders and was wildly rushing down 
the bank towards the logs. 

“ Billy boy ”—Pete said it coaxingly, all the while 
realizing how gladly he would have carried out his threat 
of a thrashing —“ if you’ll wait just one minute I’ll make 
you a boat with three masts. Honest, Billy !” 

Carefully he made his way over the logs just as Billy 
stooped to launch his boat. 
would have come quite so soon but for the friendly pursuit 
can never be known, but Billy, quickening his motions in 
fear of being prevented in his design, stumbled and toppled 
into the water. 

With a few swift steps Pete was at his side as he clung 
with a small, dirty hand to a cleft in the rough bark. But 
the grasp soon failed, and Pete was just in time to prevent 
his sinking in the cruel water. With loud cries he held 
tightly to Pete’s arms, 

“Stop, Billy! Wait till I get a good grip!” 

But Billy would not wait. Before Pete could secure any 
hold on the logs a desperate pull from the frightened child 
had caused him to lose his balance. The next moment he 
was pulled under water by Billy’s weight. : 

With Pete’s first gasping breath as he arose to the sur- 
_ face he fixed one hand firmly on the rough log, then sought 
how he might best help Billy. It seemed as if both must 
go down together, but not once did he think of loosening 
the grasp of those small, clinging hands. 

Waiting until he had fully recovered his breath, he, by 
— exertion, contrived to pull himself partly up on the 
08. 

3 No, Billy, I won’t let you go. 
my arm, little fellow, so I can help you. 
it. Take hold here.” 

With an effort which brought rings before his eyes and 
a roaring into his head Pete at length drew Billy to a safe 
position on the log, and, still holding him fast, lay back 
for a moment, dizzy and faint. 

Then he sprang to his feet. Bunker must be seen to. 
With difficulty he restrained his impatience and carefully 
led Billy to a place of safety. 

All this while the small boy’s father and mother had 
been peacefully at work in their back yard, out of sight 
and hearing of the threatened shadow on their home. 

“‘ Now, Billy, go’long to your mother, and don’t you never 
go on them logs agaig” 

With the caution, half petting, half threatening, Pete 
turned and hurried to where he had left his cow. 

Gazing blankly about him, he gave a shriek of dismay, 
then shot away like an arrow loosened from a bow. 

“ Bunk !—Bunker! Le’ go my cow, I say!” 


Say, Billy, just let go 
Now, up! That’s 
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In his excitement and the — and roar of the water 
Pete had failed’ to realize the dreadful thing which was hap- 
pening. A freight ‘train had backed on the switch and 


-coupled on the car to which Bunker was securely tied. 


Bunker had started on a placid walk with the first pull on 
the rope, next had unwillingly hastened her footsteps—and 

as Pete’s despairing glance reached her, was disappearing 
around a curve on a brisk trot. 

With repeated cries Pete followed at his highest speed, 
the cries gradually dying away as his breath failed him. 
The miller and his boys ran out of the yard just in time to 
wonder whether Pete had taken leave of his senses, and 
joined in the chase. | 

Rounding the curve, Pete could see Bunker far ahead of 
him. Fortunately, the train was heavily laden and not 
moving very fast. The trainmen were all on the forward 
part of the train and entirely unaware of what was going on. 

Quickly out of breath, and exhausted by the compulsory 
speed, poor Bunker once remitted her efforts, but the cruel 
rope dragging upon her compelled her to go on. It is easy 
to guess what might have been her fate had not help ap- 
peared just as Pete was beginning to realize that his small 
legs were not equal competitors in a race with a railroad. 
train. 

A farm wagon was i a the track on a road 
which crossed it. The eyes of two or three men in the 
wagon were attracted by the unusual attachment to the 
train, and the sight of Pete’s wild gesticulations. With 
halloos and waving of hats they brought the train to a 
standstill. 

“ What’s the racket ?” 3 

The men gathered behind the train to find Bunker much 
the worse for her run, and a tatterdemalion of a boy, 
soaked and panting, sinking down beside her. 

“Oh, Bunk, Bunk!” he cried, with his first free breath, 
«what'll the Squire say to me now?” | 

‘¢ What does it all mean?” asked the conductor. ‘ Tell 
us about it, youngster,” observing that every one but the 
boy seemed as puzzled as himself. ‘Who tied the cow? 
How did you get so wet?” , 

" I—tied Bunker—on to the car—while I went to get 
Billy out o’ the water.” 

“Billy in the water !” exclaimed the miller, who had 
come up. 

“Tt wa’n’t my fault,” said poor Pete, possessed with the 
idea that in every feature of the calamity he must in some 
way be held blameworthy. 

“No, I guess it wasn’t,” said one of the men, gazing 
with sympathy on the boy. ‘“‘We were just passing, and 
seen the whole thing. Couldn’t get there till he was comin” 
up the bank with the little chap. It’s all along o’ him you 
ain’t goin’ to have a funeral to ope house this week, 
miller.” 

One of the trainmen flung down a rough flannel shirt 
in which Pete gladly wrapped himself. 

“What’s that you call your cow?” asked one of the 
men. 

‘Bunk. That is, Bunk for short. Whole name’s Bunker 
Hill. I named her Bunker ’cause she’s Squire Hill’s cow, 
you see!” 

“Tf we were a bigger crowd we’d give three cheers for 
you and Bunker Hill,” said the conductor. ‘“ As we can’t 
—hold up his hat.” 

Pete’s eyes beamed in bewilderment of delight as a rattle 
of small coins sounded in it. 

“If I had my way, it would be a hat full of gold,” said 
the miller. 

The train moved on, amid cordial farewells to Bunker 
Hill and her faithful caretaker. 

“But I think he’s too good to take care of cows,” as- 
serted the miller’s wife. ‘I should never feel safe about 
Billy unless he comes here to be one of us.” 

So Pete—happy boy !—went to live atthe mill, finding 
there, he assured himself every day, the best home ~ 
ever was known. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that Bunker Hill very soon 
recovered from the effects of her first and last run with a 
railroad train. 


oe 
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For the Little People. 


The Investigating Boy 
By Amos R. Wells 


I know a little laddie of a very prying mind ; 

To make investigations he is wondrously in- 
clined. 

He must reach the topmost branches of the 
very highest tree ; 

Each passing gay procession he is right on 
hand to see. $e 

The deepest inner tangle of the thickest swamp 
he knows; 

Each pebble of the brook has felt the pressure 

of his toes. 
He rummages through all the house in spite 
of locks and doors; 

The farthest, blackest cavern he most daunt- 
lessly explores. 

He mounts up on the housetop, and once he 
even fell 

(The result of peering over) to the bottom of 
the well! 

But woe is me! the teachers of this prying 
laddie say 


That when he comes to books his passion works" 


another way; 
For when he cons his text-books, in spite of 
scold and frown, 
To get to the bottom of them he turns them 
upside down ! 


An Indulgent Mother 
By M. B. Dimond 


Jet was an old black cat whose wise ways 
and looks caused much amusement in the 
_ family. She had one bit of pride about her: 
she would not eat with the other eight cats— 
although she ran with them to meet the pails 
of fresh milk, morning and evening—but would 
wait ior a saucer by herself while they lapped 
theirs from the flat rock which had been hol- 
lowed out for the purpose. She also had one 
lazy habit: she would not lie on a chair with- 
out a soft cushion in it. Besides these things, 
she was a very hard-working, patient mother 
to large families of kittens. which it is feared 


she did not bring up very well, since they” 


always left her to furnish them with mice and 
ground-squirrels, of which she was a skillful 
hunter. 

In her old age she adopted a white kitten, 
which was found and brought home by one of 
the children, in a weak and bedraggled state ; 
and though she was perhaps too indulgent to 
him in some ways, she kept up strict discipline 
in the matter of cleanliness, washing his face 
herself every day. Moses did not like this 
very well, and would watch a chance to get 
away, but his new mother would hold him 
down with one paw while she worked, and if 
he succeeded in running off would run after 
him and box his ears until he was willing to be 
good and have a clean face. 

He grew to be a. handsome cat, much large 

.than his foster-mother, but did not seem to 
grow ashamed to let her still earn his living 
for him. At last I think Jet must have re- 
membered that she would not be here always 
to take care of this spoiled child, and that it 
was best to undo the effects of some of her 
indulgence. So she took him one day and 
started for the woods to teach him to hunt 
for himself. She went on very cautiously, 
showing him just how to creep softly and 
slyly after the game. But Moses was a fool- 
ish and trifling fellow, who had never been 
taught to do anything but play, and so he fol- 
lowed behind, making fun of his poor old 
mother behind her back, catching her tail and 
jumping in the leaves to make a noise. At 
last Jet’s patience was quite gone at this fool- 
ishness, and she turned back and gave him such 
a whipping that he tan home sulky and she 
went tothe huntaione. Whenshecame back, 
however, she brought him a fat mole to make 
peace with him, and I think he would easily 
forgive one who was so very useful to him. 

At last old Jet died, and the children buried 
her where a clump of catnip made a head for 
her grave; and now poor Moses, who does not 

like to live without the fresh game he is used 


to, has to catch it for himself; but, not having 
been willing to learn, he is not very skillful. 


The first time he sprang at a mouse he fell . 


down stairs, nearly breaking his neck. He kept 
hold of the mouse, and no doubt found it bet- 
ter than other mice, as we generally do what 
we ourselves make an effort for. Perhaps his 
success made him proud, for the next time he 
saw a mouse he ran after it so fast that both 
mouse and cat went into the fire on the hearth, 
and Moses had to run on three legs for several 
weeks on account of burning one paw so badly. 
I think the foolish puss, like many people who 
walk on only two legs, has found out that life 
would have been much easier and pleasanter if 
he had learned when he was young to do things 
well. 


A Brave Poor Boy 


Mr. Edison, whois known all over the world 
as a great electrician, was a poor boy. He sold 
newspapers, he ran errands, he did everything 
an honest boy could do to support himself. 
The following story, relating an event in his 
boyhood, shows that he was a brave boy : 

One summer forenoon, while the train was 
being taken apart and made up anew, a car was 
uncoupled and sent down the track with no 
brakeman to control it. Edison, who had been 
looking at the fowls in the poultry-yard, turned 
just in time to see little Jimmie on the main 
track throwing pebbles over his head, utterly 


unconscious of danger. 


He dropped his papers upon the platform, 
seized the child in his arms, and threw himself 
off the track, face downward, in sharp, fresh 
gravel ballast, without a second to spare. As 
it was, the wheel of the car struck the heel of 
his boot. 

“‘T was in the ticket-office,” says the child’s 
father, “and, hearing a shriek, ran out in time 
to see the train hands bringing the two boys to 
the platform.” 

Having no other way of showing his grati- 
tude, the agent said: 

“ Al, if you will stop off here four days in the 
week, read keep Jimmie out of harm’s way 
until the mixed train returns from Detroit, I 
will teach you telegraphing.” 

“ Will you ?” said Edison. 

He extended his hand and said, “ It’s a bar- 
gain,” and so Edison became a telegrapher. 


Salt 


You doubtless have heard of the little boy 
who wrote a composition on salt and said 
it was “stuff that made things taste bad if 
you did not put it on.” Salt is an absolute 
necessity. Once a king in Mexico conquered 
his enemies because it was possible for him 
to prevent their getting any salt. The people 
yielded because they could not endure life 
without salt. In Mexico, when the world was 
young, they had a goddess who was known as 
the salt-giver. When you use salt, remember 
to be grateful for it. 


Co You Know Her? 


I have a little friend who doesn’t like to mend, 


To dust, or set the table, or even make a 


The very thought of sweeping nearly sets her 
off a-weeping, 

And she always goes about it as though her 
feet were lead. 


She “hates” to rock the baby, and says that 
some day, maybe, 
She'll go away and linger where they have 
no babies ’round 
To keep folks busy rocking—but really this is 
shocking, | 
And she doesn’t mean a word of what she 
says, I will be bound. 


Tis true she cannot bear to even walk a square 
To buy a spool of cotton, or stamps for 
mamma’s mail, 


And it’s much against her wishes that she’s set 
to washing dishes, 
While to sfeak of darning stockings is 
enough to make her pale. 


In fact, she wants to shirk everything resem- 
bling work, | 
And. the only thing she does enjoy, so far 
as I can say, 
Is to take her doll and book, and within some 
quiet nook 
To read of elves and fairies, and dream the 
hours away. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
The Boy Frederick 


Recently there died in Washington, D. C., 
a negro who commanded the respect of the 
whole country—Mr. Frederick Douglass. Mr. 
Douglass was once addressing a school, and 
he told them the following story: _ 

“T once knew a little colored boy whose 
mother and father died when he was but six 
years old. He was a slave, and had no one to 
care for him. He slept on a dirt floor ina 
hovel, and in cold weather would crawl into a 
meal-bag head foremost and leave his feet in 
the ashes to keep them warm. Often he 
would roast an ear of corn and eat it to satisfy 
his hunger, and many times has he crawled 
under the barn or stable and secured eggs 
which he would roast in the fire and eat. 

“That boy did not wear pantaloons, as you 
do, but a tow linen shirt. Schools were un- 
known to him, and he learned to spell from 
an old Webster’s spelling-book, and to read 
and write from posters on cellar and barn 
doors, while boys and men would help him. 
He would then preach and speak, and soon 
became well known. Fle became Presidential 
Elector, United States Marshal, United States 
Recorder, United States diplomat, and accu- 
mulated some wealth. He wore broadcloth, 
and didn’t have to divide crumbs with the 
dogs under the table. That boy was Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

“ What was possible for me is possible for 
you. Don’t think because you are colored 
you can’t accomplish anything. Strive ear- 
nestly to add to your knowledge. So long as 
you remain in ignorance, so long will you fail 
to command the respect of your fellow-men.” 

Tellitales 
Pussy-willow had a secret that the snowdrops 
whispered her, 
And she purred it to the south wind while it 
stroked her velvet fur; 
And thé south wind hummed it softly to the 
busy honey-bees, | 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the 
scarlet maple-trees ; 
And these dropped it to the wood-brcoks brim- 
ming full of melted snow, 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they 
chattered to and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it 
loud and clear 
To the sleepy fields and meadows: “ Wake up! 
cheer up! spring is here!” 
— Youth's Companion. 


& 
The Journey of the House 


I do not believe you ever heard of a house 
skating, but this winter in Maine a house was 
put on skates, and: accomplished a journey 
across a lake successfully. The house was 
moved at the rate of eight miles a day. It 
was drawn to the top of a hill beside: the lake 
by twenty yoke of oxen, having first been 
placed on sharp iron shoes. When all was in 
readiness, the house coasted down the hill and 
on to the lake, where the oxen were again 
hitched and the house was drawn on its 
skates across the lake and then along the 
road to its destination.. A foundation was 
built under it, and soon it was the home again 
of the little children who had followed it on 
its journey. 


| 
| 
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The Religious World 


A new prophet seems to have arisen 
in Germany. His name is Fried- 
rich Naumann. He is a pastor at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. During the last three years he has come 
to great prominence and power. Two books from his hand have 
attracted much attention—“ The Social Programme of the Evan- 
gelical Church” and * What is Christian Socialism?” He is 
the editor of a paper entitled “ Die Hilfe,” and is the pastor of 
a large church. He is a man of such peculiar sincerity and 
ability that he has attracted the attention of the Reichstag, where 
some of his utterances have been considered. In speaking of 
his personality the editor of the “ British Weekly ” says: “In 
Pastor Naumann the silent millions have found a leader pene- 
trated through and through with Christian enthusiasm, and with 
a singularly rich and varied intellectual equipment.” He devotes 
much attention to the duty of the Church to economic questions, 
insisting that it should take up the subject where the Social 
Democrats lay it down. He is evidently what would be called 
a “ Christian Socialist,” but he insists that it is the first task of 
Christian Socialists to set the person of Jesus plainly before the 
people. The following is one of his utterances: “I am con- 
vinced that if Jesus were among us now he would deal less with 
the blind than with the unemployed, for the misery of the work- 
Jess is greater than the misery of the blind.” While this Ger- 
man pastor feels that the Church has not in the past discharged 
its full obligation to the poorer classes, he believes that it is 
waking up to its responsibilities and taking hold of its duty in a 
genuine and commendable way. He makes it very plain that if 
ministers, in order to please the cultured classes, keep abreast of 
modern literature and science, it is equally their duty to make a 
profound study of industrial questions. The inspiration of this 
modern Luther is found in an intense and vivid realization of 
‘God. He says that distrust of progress is want of faith in God. 
He is not destructive, but seeks the solution of the terribly 
pressing social problems by bringing to bear upon men in a vital 
way the great doctrines of the Christian revelation. One of his 
sentences which gives a good idea of the man is the following: 
““ In the desert of dry economic discussion we shall hear once 
more the cry of the Psalmist, ‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.’ Faith, 
long repressed, shall burst forth with a gladness as of long-locked 


A New Religious Force 
in Germany 


“waters. We shall know at last that we must be in Christ before 


“we can work with Christ.” 


Christian Work ~¢ last census of India, just published by 

the English Government, contains some in- 
_ téresting facts. British India contains fully 
287,000,000 human beings, or one-fifth part of the human family, 
-and its average annual increase of population is 2,700,000. The 
number of children under five years of age is 45,000,000, and 
there are not less than 22,600,000 widows, 250,000 of whom are 
‘under fourteen years of age. The population of India is not 
centered in large cities; indeed, there is not a single city with a 
-population of one million, Bombay, with its suburbs, the largest, 
having but 821,764 people. European ideas permeate these 
masses but slowly. The caste spirit is still very strong, even 
the intercourse produced by the transportation of passengers 
over the 17,000 miles of railroad being unable to break it down. 
‘In 1890 126,600,000 passengers were carried. The Christians 
-are scattered all over India, but constitute different percentages 
of the population in different localities. About three-fourths of 
-all the Indian Christians live in the Presidency of Madras, where 
their proportion is two out of every thousand. The Christians 
-are not all the fruit of mission toil. Fully 35,645 European, 
36,082 Eurasian, and 200,000 Syrian Christians are not con- 
verts of this work. Of the remaining 2,012,197, the Roman 
Catholics can claim 1,243,529 adherents. Of the Protestants, 
371,692 are found in the Presidency of Madras, while 102,367 
are found in Bengal, and 96,226 in Burma. There are 592,612 
mative Protestant Christians in India, of whom the largest num- 
‘ber are in the Baptist denomination, and the next largest in the 
‘Church of England. During the thirty years from 1861 to 1891 


in India 
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the Protestant increase was from 198,087 to 592,612. That the 


leaven of Christianity is at work in India there can be no doubt. 
According to these statistics the Protestant Church has increased 
20.2 per cent., while the population of the Empire has increased 
only 10.9 per cent. This increase, however, is disproportion- 
ately distributed. The figures under this head show that when 
Christian communities once begin to grow they increase in per — 
cent. more rapidly when in the hundreds and in the thousands 
than they do when in the tens and hundreds of thousands. 
These are a few of the many interesting facts given in an article 
on this subject in the April number of the “ Missionary Review 
of the World.” 

Professor John M. Tyler, Ph.D., of Amherst 
College, is giving ‘this week and next, at 
Union Theological Seminary of this city, a 
series of lectures on the evolutionary theory of the development 
of man. The course is entitled “« The Whence and Whither of 
Man,” and consists of the following subjects: 1. The Problem; 
the Mode of its Solution. 2. From Protozoa to Worms; Cells, 
Tissues, and Organs. 3. Mollusks, Anthropods, and Verte- 
brates; Skeleton and Head. 4. Vertebrates, Backbone, and 
Brain. 5. The Evolution of the Mind. 6. Environment. 7. 
Man. 8. The Teachings of the Bible. Professor Tyler is a 
graduate of Amherst, has had a German university training, and 
is a biologist of standing and authority. It is a significant fact — 
that he should be invited to give such a course of lectures as that 
announced in a theological seminary. We are glad to see that 
Union proposes to give its students the best possible information 
about the opinions and belief of modern evolutionists. 


Some Lectures on 
Evolution ~ 


The question of the opening of the saloons 
Sunday Opening on Sunday is becoming a burning one in 

the State of New York. At the meeting of 
the Congregational Club of New York on March 18 the subject 
was discussed by the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., and the 
Rev. F. C. Iglehart, D.D., the first a rector in the Protestant — 
Episcopal and the second a pastor in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In a speech of singular felicity and frankness Dr. 
Warren declared that there was no difference between himself 
and Dr. Iglehart in regard to the observance of the Sabbath, 
or in regard to the question of the sale of liquor in itself. All 
Christians stood together in wanting to preserve the Lord’s Day, 
and in their utter and unqualified abhorrence of the liquor 
traffic. The question, he declared, was simply one which con- 
cerned the best way of restricting the sale and use of liquor. 
Without agreeing with Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Rylance, he took 
the position that possibly there might be one saloon license for a 
special district, and that the license should be very high. In that 
way the saloon-keepers themselves could be enlisted in the effort to 
prevent the illegal sale of liquor. He declared that a plan like this 
was in successful operation in England, and thatit has been already 
proven that it could be enforced here. Dr. Iglehart, in an address 
of great earnestness, declared that the present law could be en, 
forced, and had been enforced in New York in the years from 
1867 to 1870; that Superintendent Byrnes himself had declared 
that the law could be enforced. Dr. Iglehart claimed that it was not 
simply a question of the Lord’s Day, but a question as to whether 
our American institutions should be preserved; whether loose 
rein should be given to those who are verging toward anarchy ; 
whether avarice of character should rule in this country. He 
very strongly and clearly argued that the promoters of the scheme 
of Sunday opening were not the workingmen, but the millionaire 
brewers and liquor-manufacturers, who have -no interest in the 
Sabbath and no care for the poor except to sell to them the 
greatest possible amount of their products. Both addresses 
were marked by great courtesy and good feeling. They were 
the utterances of honest men, honestly seeking a solution for a 
difficult problem. The Club was greatly disappointed by the 
absence of Mayor Strong, who had promised to be present. 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, is a pessimist as regards 
the religious outlook. He recently sent a 
contribution to the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
near Alexandria, Va., and with it a doleful letter concerning the — 
theological condition of many institutions and men in the Epis- 
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copal Church. We make the following extract from the letter. 
It is dated March 18, 1895, and addressed to the Rev. Charles 
Gauss. We need not say that we have no sympathy with the 


pessimistic view of the accomplished rector of Trinity Parish, 
but we let him speak for himself : 


The recent startling appearance of pantheistic teachers in our Church in the 
person of liberal theologians, so called, the open denial of several of the facts 
stated in the creed, the contemptuous repudiation of the authority of our Church, 
the substitution of ideas derived from the philosophy of evolution for the doc- 


trine of the Gospel as this Church has received the same, and the avowed deter- | 


mination to throw the ordination vow to the winds, and freely to proclaim 
whatever views the individual minister may evolve from year to year, and from 
day to day, out of his own consciousness—these signs of the hour increase my 
respect, for the men of the old school, who hold, simply and sincerely, the inspi- 
ration of the sacred Scriptures, the destructive properties of sin, the need of 
atonement for sin through the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, and the power of 
Divine Grace as the sole agency which can put health and strength into the 
enfeebled and corrupted nature of men. Thus am 1, like many others of my 
own school, in stronger sympathy with the men at Alexandria than they, per- 
haps, suspect ; believing that we are fighting the same battle for God in Christ 
against a world fallen and out of Christ, and that we are aiming substantially 
at one and the sameend. It looks as if society was preparing to rise up in gen- 
eral revolt against the Gospel as we have learned it from the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ and the Church which he has made the witness and keeper of his revela- 
tion. If it does, so much the worse for society. 


During the past decades science has 
added to its domain some of the mani- 
festations of religious life. But, for 
many obvious reasons, it has limited its conquests to outlying 
phenomena, to the outward expression of religious life—rites, 
ceremonies, beliefs—and has attempted to trace the history of 
these external manifestations. The psychic growth—as, for 


A Psychological Study 
of Conversion 


instance, conversion and regeneration—which it is the end of 


religion to promote, and which constitutes, after all, the essential 
fact of Christian life, is still zerra incognita as far as exact 
theoretical knowledge is concerned. Christ made the new birth 
the center of his doctrine, and his Church has ever—however 
differently various fractions of it may have understood it—faith- 
fully inscribed on its banner the words “ Salvation by Christ.” 


_ The other doctrines concerning sin, free will, Christ’s nature and 


work of redemption, etc., interest man only in so far as they 
affect his regeneration. All theology sprang from the necessity 
of salvation, if we take the word in its broadest meaning; it is a 
scheme of salvation. Hence the religious fact par excellence, 


the one in which all the others root, is the transformation called 


“new birth.” As itis a psychic process, it belongs to psycho- 
logical science just as much as all other psychic phenomena, 2. ¢., 


down to the ultimate mystery of life, which is the secret of the 


Creator. In view of these facts, a psychological study of the 
phenomena of conversion has been undertaken by Mr. James H. 
Leuba, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., who has sent out 
questions to which answers are desired. Among the questions 
asked are: “When were you converted and at what age?” 
“Were you brought up in a Christian home?” “ What were 
your experiences before you decided to live the Christian life ?” 
“What were the circumstances under which you were con- 
verted ?” “In what mental and moral disposition were you at the 
time and what was the state of your health?” “ By what or by 


whom were you moved to take this step?” “Were you con- 


scious that you had experienced conversion?” “Have you had 
more than one such experience ?”” Mr. Leuba desires as full and 
complete answers to these questions as can be secured. Whether 
this inquiry will afford a basis for a scientific theory of conver- 
sion is by no means certain; but all evangelical believers will be 


glad to observe a serious attempt to make the phenomena of 
‘conversion the subject of a careful and reverent study. 


In a recent paragraph we spoke’ of 
Practical Christian Union the growing willingness of Episco- 

pal ministers to speak in the pulpits 
of other churches. Since then we have received a very cordial 
letter from the Rev. James V. Chalmers, rector of Christ Church, 
Lonsdale, R. I., in which he says: “I trust that not a few only, 
but a great many, of the clergy of the Episcopal Church are both 
ready and willing to have closer fraternal relations with their breth- 
ren of the ministry in other Churches. If not, then the oft-repeated 
cry of the Episcopal Church for Christian unity seems to me, to 
say the least, to be ‘all cry and no wool.’” He adds, again: 
‘“‘], for one, hope to see the day when this wall of separation will 
be broken down.” We have also been permitted to see a pro- 


delivered there during the last ten years.” 
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gramme of Lenten services in the church at Lonsdale. In the 
Good Friday service we find announced addresses by a Presby- 
terian, a Methodist, a Baptist, and an Episcopalian, with nothing 
to indicate that all are not of the same religious body. Men 
who are brave enough to take such a position are doing much 


- toward solving the problem of Christian unity. We are glad 


to be able to call attention to this letter and to the programme 
of the services in Christ Church, Lonsdale. 


The ministers of Mount Vernon, Ohio, have 
taken a very significant step. The question 
which they have considered is forcing itself 
more or less upon the attention of all who are charged with 
the responsibility of the marriage service. These ministers have 
adopted the following resolutions, which we think worthy of 
being republished here : 
A NOTICE FROM THE CLERGY 

Whereas, lax views are current respecting the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
and these views appear in a hasty resort to the civil courts for relief from un- 
happy alliances upon unscriptural grounds ; and 

Whereas, the undersigned are occasionally requested to recognize the moral 
validity of such proceedings by marrying persons thus divorced : therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby give public notice that we decline to marry divorced 
persons, except the innocent parties in cases where divorce is granted upon 
Scriptural grounds. 


The question whether the Church or the State is to determine 
the conditions of marriage and divorce, and how far the Church 
is justified in accepting and acting upon the decision of the 
State, is too large to be considered here in a brief paragraph. 
And this is the real question involved. 

There seems to be no limit to the industry of Mr. 


Brief Mention Gladstone. He has recently published “ The Psal- 
ter, with a Concordance and Other Auxiliary Mat- 


Ministers and 
Divorced Persons 


ter.” It is described as a neatly bound, handy volume of 260 pages. 


Its object is to promote the special and — use of the Psalter as 
a book of private devotion. The idea is an ellent one, and many 
on this side of the water would be glad of its republication here.—— 
The new Canon of Westminster, Charles Gore, seems to be making 
a decided impression in London as a preacher. He has recently been 
giving a series of Lenten sermons on the Sermon on the Mount. 
In preaching he keeps his manuscript before him, but seldom 
glances at it. Of a recent sermon entitled “Commandment vs. 
Tradition,” an English paper says : “No finer discourse has been 
We note with especial 
satisfaction that the University of Edinburgh has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
of Clapham, London. Dr. Rogers is most prominent among the 
elder ministers of London. It is a satisfaction to know that this 
tireless worker is appreciated in the great northern university. —- 
The subject of church music is rapidly coming to its true place in this 
country. The “Evangelist ” has for some time had a musical depart- 
ment admirably conducted by Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, and the 


_ “ Examiner” has now a similar department, to be conducted by Pro- 


fessor George E. Gow, of Smith College. If the future articles are as 
helpful as the first, the new department will be a decided improvement 
in that already valuable paper. The New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches is doing all it can to heal the old breach 
growing out of the controversy concerning Plymouth Church. Soon after 
that controversy there was a division resulting in the formation of the 
Manhattan Association. The issues are entirely dead, and there is no 
reason why the division should becontinued. It is not a question of lib- 
eral versus conservative, for there are extreme liberals and extreme con- 
servatives in both bodies. The New York and Brooklyn Association 
has passed resolutions declaring itself in favor of union on any basis 
which recognizes the fundamental principle of the liberty of the local 
church. It is for the interest of the cause of Christianity i in Brooklyn, 
as well as for that of Congregationalism, that the union be consum- 
mated.——A practical kind of Christian work is that undertaken for the 
Japanese army. Permission has been granted for sending Japanese 
evangelists to work among the troops. The Committee having the 
work in charge calls at once for a thousand dollars to assist in the 
support of the mission. No doubt any desirous of contributing to 
this cause could do so by sending their gifts, with special mention 
of the object, to the various missionary boards. The women of 
our country are alive to the danger which threatens the American 
Sabbath. A meeting was recently held in the Marble Church, New 
York, at which about three hundred women were present, to protest 
against the opening of the saloons on any part of the Lord’s Day. 
An Alliance has also been formed to promote this object. Informa- 
tion concerning the Alliance can be secured from Miss Matilda Kay, 
at the office of the Rev. J. H. Knowles, Secretary of the American 
Sabbath Union, 203 Broadway. 
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Erasmus! 


This volume appears to us the best possible reply to the 
-as-dust critics who condemned the appointment of Mr. 
Froude to the chair made vacant by the death of Freeman. 
The two men certainly had different conceptions of history, 
and would fulfill different functions in a university. The 
school which Mr. Freeman represents is without imagina- 
tion. It is industrious, RR minutely conscien- 
tious. No labor is too great to verify a date or investigate 
the accuracy of statements of minor importance. That is 
_ a very valuable service to perform; and it is of the first 
importance that some scholars should be educated to per- 
form it. But it is not the only service which students of 
history require, nor the only historical education which a 
university ought to give. History is something more than 
a collection of dates and verified narratives. It is a pic- 
ture of past times, and that requires imagination; it is 
also a record of the evolution of life—the process by which 
one epoch is developed out of a preceding epoch—and that 
requires a philosophic mind. These two qualities Mr. 
Froude possessed in an eminent degree. One who does 
possess them in an eminent degree is liable sometimes to 
be misled by his philosophic conception, and to suit his 
narrative to his theories ; sometimes, too, to mislead others 
by his imagination, and in his historical picture to forget 
details or miss proportions, if not perspective. Both faults 
Mr. Froude shows sometimes in his writings. But in the 
main his industry of research is indefatigable, his equipoise 
of judgment admirable, his philosophic conception of the 
progress of the human race in harmony with the best 
modern thought, and his imagination thoroughly sub- 
ordinated to his desire to know and to tell the truth. 
Froude’s “ Erasmus ”’ has these characteristics of a schol- 
arly, philosophical, imaginative historian. Mr. Froude 
made a very careful study of the letters of Erasmus and of 
contemporary literature; conceived rightly, we think, in 
the main, both the character of Erasmus and his relation 
to the literary and religious development of Europe; and 
used his imagination in securing for himself and giving to 


his readers a graphic and realistic portraiture of the man 


and his times. 

We do not think it either desirable or practicable to 
attempt to transfer to our columns here Froude’s picture, 
reduced in size. It must suffice to say that his general 
estimate appears to us just and his contribution needed in 
order to correct the unjust estimates which the admirers 
of Luther have often formed of his less audacious and self- 
sacrificing contemporary. Erasmus was certainly not of 
the stuff of which martyrs are made; but it is not true that he 
was either a coward or atrimmer. He had a great capac- 
ity for seeing good in evil; he was averse to polemics, and 
entered into them only when driven into them; he was 
without the power which a great passion confers; his 
temper was that of.a literary man rather than of a prophet. 
But he was not a mere littérateur. He stood somewhere 
between the authors of the Renaissance and the prophets 
and martyrs of the Reformation, between Reuchlin and 
Luther. His religious earnestness is indicated by the 
fact that his first and really greatest work was his Greek 
Testament. That was distinctly a religious work, and was 
inspired by a religious motive. ‘That work differentiates 
him from the mere littérateurs of the Renaissance, whose 
interest in the great awakening was in what it promised to 
culture, not in what it promised to religion. It differen- 
tiates him also from Voltaire and his followers, whose 
reforming zeal was critical and destructive. We doubt 
whether Voltaire ever wrote a keener bit of satire than the 
“‘ Praise of Folly” by Erasmus ; but Erasmus did not content 
himself with satire. He was a builder as well as, perhaps 
even more than, a critic. But he hated strife, passion, and 
fanaticism, and was afraid of enthusiasm. He was canny, 
as shown by his deliberate resolve not to read Luther’s 


1 Life and Letters of Erasmus: Lectures Delivered at Oxford, 1893-4. By 


. A. Froude, Regius Professor of Modern History. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


ew York. $2.50. 
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writings, that so he might be able to refuse to pronounce 
judgment onthem. He had no desire for self-sacrifice, as 
shown by continual grumbling letters. He saw clearly the 
corruptions of the Church, and he desired sincerely to see 
them abolished ; but he wanted to abolish them gently and 
without war. Such men exist in all epochs. If the abuse 
is abolished without war, the world praises them for their 
sagacity. If it is not so abolished, the world condemns 
them as cowards. The world is very unjust. In the first 
century such a man believes that the spirit of righteous- 
ness can transform Judaism without an open battle with 
Pharisaism: he is a Gamaliel, not a Paul. In the nine- 
teenth century he thinks that if slavery is treated gently it 
will die without the threatened struggle involving danger 
to the national existence : he is a Webster, not a Lincoln. 
In the fifteenth century he thinks the Church can be re- 
formed without being regenerated: he is an Erasmus, not 
a Luther. If Luther had been an Erasmus, there would 
have been no Reformation ; but it is a fair question wheth- 
er, if Luther had possessed somewhat more of the spirit 
of Erasmus, the Reformation would have halted with its 
work half done ; whether, too, the Reformed Church would 
have split up into factions as eager to fight one another as 
they were to fight tyranny and corruption. 

Froude’s Erasmus is more than an interesting story. It 
is valuable as a correction of a popular misjudgment of a 
great leader in a great epoch. 


% 


Two Volumes of Verse 


Two slender volumes of Jast year’s printing are likely to take 
their place among the permanent contributions to poetry. One 
of these, Mr. William Watson’s Odes and Other Poems, comes 
from a man who must be regarded, all things considered, as the 
foremost of the younger English poets; one who has given 
good evidence of the possession of very high poetic qualities, 
and who, if he has life and health, is very likely to be remem- 
bered in the next century. This little volume bears witness to 
the possession by its writer of all the poetic qualities—creative 
imagination, fresh feeling, a style at once capacious, vivid, and 
original, with a command of those subtler elements of harmony 
lurking in language and evoked only by the poets. Mr. Watson 
has something more than the lyric quality. Like Tennyson, 
Browning, Wordsworth, he has an unusual intellectual quality. 
His work has distinction of thought as well as of matter; a cer- 
tain largeness of vision as well as definite beauty of form. These 
qualities separate this slender volume by a long distance from 
everything else that has come from the English press during the 
past year. And this claim cannot be better justified than by the 
selection of a single one of these strong and, in many cases, 
notable pieces of verse : 

VITA NUOVA 
O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 
O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, — 
Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain,—nay, a string. how jarred _, 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


The second of these volumes, which in our judgment are per- 
manent contributions to English verse, comes¢from the hand of 
Mr. Aldrich, one of the truest and purest of American singers. 
Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York) contains, unless we are mistaken, only verse which 
has already appeared in the magazines, but it is all verse which 
could not stay in the magazines. Read together, these poems 
confirm and strengthen the impression, not only of Mr. Aldrich’s © 
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mastery of his art, but also of his deepening insight into the 
sources of art. As he has grown older, this charming poet has 
not parted with his inimitable lightness of touch, nor has he lost 
the grace and freshness which gave his earlier work so deep a 
‘charm; but he has added to these qualities a seriousness of 
‘mood and a dignity of thought which betray a growth in the 
poet’s soul—that kind of growth which comes to a man who 
‘has been absolutely loyal to his highest ideals of his art. In 
‘technique this volume may be said to be almost above feproach, 
‘although here and there one comes upon a line which shows 
that even so studious and critical an artist as Mr. Aldrich is 
‘sometimes caught napping. It is a pleasure, however, to recog- 
nize the rare union of artistic and spiritual qualities which lift 
this book at once above almost all contemporary American verse, 
and give it a place by itself. The neatness with which Mr. 
Aldrich can dispose of a matter in a quatrain is well brought 
-out by these lines: 


I little read those poets who have made 

A noble art a pessimistic trade, 

And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse. 


The charm compounded of thought, sentiment, and music which 
the commands finds its happy illustration in these lines : 


Because the sky is blue; because blithe May 

Masks in the wren’s note and the lilac’s hue; 
. Because—in fine, because the sky is blue, 

I will read none but piteous tales to-day. 

Keep happy laughter till the skies be gray, 

And the sad season cypress wears, and rue ; 

Then, when the wind is moaning in the flue, 

And ways are dark, bia Chaucer make us gay. 

But now a little sadness! All toosweet 

This springtide riot, this most poignant air, 

This sensuous sphere of color and perfume ! 

So listen, love, while I the woes repeat 

Of Hamlet and Ophelia, and that pair 

Whose bridal bed was builded in a tomb. 


_ A timely contribution to our knowledge regarding Armenia 
and the recent massacres there is a book just issued by Mr. 
Frederick Davis Greene, for several years a resident in that 
country. The book is entitled 7e Armenian Crisis in Turkey, 
and is published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York). 
It has an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong ; following 
comes evidence of the atrocities, the genuineness of which is certi- 


fied by Governor Greenhalge, Miss Willard, Mr. William Lloyd 


‘Garrison, Mrs. Livermore, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President Walker, ex-Governor Russell, and other 
well-known persons. The book is supplemented by a valuable 
appendix containing important letters from General Lew Wal- 
Jace, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and others, added to which is a valuable 
bibliography of Armenian history, literature, topography, and of 
Mohammedanism. 
‘missionary of the American Board in Van, the center of Armenia. 
Having now resigned his connection with the Board, he writes 
as the representative of no society and is connected with none. 
It is easy for any one in casually taking up this volume to say 
that it is somewhat hysterically written; it is certainly true that 
the treatment is not only hasty but partial, and is at the expense 
of literary form. The sympathizer with humanity, however, the 
civilizer and the Christian, cannot read the book through (any 
more than he can that equally stirring and also recently published 
volume, Professor Errera’s on the Jews in Russia) without feel- 
ing that a race capable of as high achievement as has recently 
been shown by the Bulgarians, since their emancipation from a 
like slavery, has been in fact ground in the dust under the heel 
of the cruel Turk. The part of the book entitled “A Chapter 
of Horrors” is almost beyond belief. The massacre of last 
September is, of course, the main and burning theme of the 
writer. The setting, however, which is given to the picture is, 
first, information about Turkish Armenia, the physical aspects, 
inhabitants, and administration of the country, and, secondly, a 
consideration of some of the factors which enter into the solution 
of this phase of the Eastern question. Of these factors the 
culminating one is the Treaty of Berlin in general, and the 
action (or rather inaction) of Great Britain in particular. Mr. 
Greene’s opinion is, naturally enough, that the only treatment for 
the “ sick man” is a_surgical one.. To make this opinion the 
stronger he appends a chapter on previous acts of Turkish 
tragedy—the massacres of the Greeks in 1822, of the Nestorians 
in'1850, of the Syrians in 1860, of the Cretans in 1867, of the 
Bulgarians in 1876, of the Yezidis in 1892, and now of the 
Armenians in 1894. Mr. Greene also quotes Mr. Gladstone’s 
splendid words in regard to this last massacre: 

Do not let me be told that one nation has no authority over another. Every 


nation, and, if need be, every human being, has authority on behalf of humanity 
and of justice. . . . I have lived to seethe Empire of Turkey in Europe reduced 


A Family Paper 


Mr. Greene was for nearly four years a. 
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to less than one-half of what it was when I was born, and why ? Simply be- 
cause of its misdeeds—a record written by the hand of Almighty God, in whom 
the Turk as a Mohammedan believes, and believes firmly—written by the hand 
of Almighty God against injustice, against lust, against the most abominable 
cruelty. .. . A Government which can countenance and cover the perpetration 
of such outrages is a disgrace in the first place to Mahomet, the Prophet 
whom it professes to follow, it is a disgrace to civilization at large, and it s 
a curse to mankind. 

Mr. John Churton Collins has collected in one volume five of 
his essays which have appeared in the “Quarterly Review ” 
and in the “ Cornhill Magazine.” (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
They are not mere reproductions, but have been revised and 
enlarged. Their titles are /ohn Dryden, The Predecessors of 
Shakespeare, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, The Porson of Shake- 
spearean Criticism, and Menander. Mr. Collins knows what 
he knows, and he also knows how to tell it. Indeed, he tells it 
so aggressively that sometimes it rather takes one’s breath away. 
After fuming over Dryden for ninety pages, our author finally 
settles down to exactly the opinion of the poet held to-day. Then 
come ninety more explaining why neither the style nor the 
critical estimates of the late Addington Symonds and of Mr. 
Swinburne have accurately portrayed Shakespeare’s predeces- 
sors. More ingenious still is the Chesterfield essay. As to 
Lewis Theobald, Mr. Collins’s opinion is somewhat of a revelation 
even to those unprejudiced by Johnson and Pope. It is not the 
author’s fault that we find his last essay the most interesting of 
all. The jump back from English to Greek literature is rather 
restful than otherwise after so much hard hitting. Mr. Collins 
might well say, with Goethe, “I love Menander next to Sopho- 
cles.” And, indeed, our author does say that the loss which the 
world has sustained in the destruction of Menander’s comedies 
is little less than the loss it would have sustained had Roman 
literature been ‘robbed of Horace and had French literature 
been deprived of Moliére. “O Menander! and Life!” ex- 
claimed Aristophanes the grammarian, “ which of you copied the 
other?” Mr. Collins draws a clever parallel between this Greek 
writer and Shakespeare, showing that both depended largely on 


that common stock of proverbs which are the inheritance of 


every people. For instance, the line in the “ Thais,” “ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” is consecrated not only by 
St. Paul’s quotation of it, but by the sad associations of our 
every-day life, whenever we hear the Burial Service. Mr. Collins 
closes his book with the hope (though for four centuries this hope 
has been constantly disappointed,as it has been constantly renewed) 
that, instead of the fragments which have been spared, some 
happy chance may yet put us in possession of a comedy of 
Menander in perfect preservation. We now have upwards of 
two thousand verses, the disjecta membra of more than a hun- 
dred comedies. 


Part IV. of that superbly printed and illustrated magazine 
Bibliographica (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) has ap- 


. peared, and presents some well-known names as writers of its 


seven articles. These are Mr. Maunde Thompson’s “ English 
Illuminated Manuscripts,” Mr. A. J. Butler’s “Initial Blocks of 
Some Italian Printers,” Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Bibliotheca 
Meadiana,” Mr. J. C. Robinson’s “Sforza Book of Hours,” 
Mr. William Morris’s “ Artistic Qualities of the Woodcut Books 
of Ulm and Augsburg,” Mr. W. D. Macray’s “ Dedications to 


Englishmen by Foreign Authors,” and Mr. Sidney Lee’s * An 


Elizabethan Bookseller.” Of all these Mr. Dobson’s is the most 


entertaining. Hear him: 


In that lively and now rather rare little book, the “ Etat des Arts en Angle- 
terre,” its author, the Swiss enameler Rouquet, under the heading “ De la 
Médicine,” draws an instructive, if somewhat ironic, picture of the eighteenth- 
century physician of eminence. After enlarging upon his costume, his sword, 
his ample and well-combed Jerrugue nouée (** A physician,” wrote Fielding, in 
1732, “‘ can no more prescribe without a full wig than without a fee’’), his char- 
iot, his urbanity, and his erudition, Rouquet goes on to note—as a proof of the 
profundity of the doctor’s scientific acquirements, and of the limited amount 
still left for him to learn—that he has almost invariably a special pursuit or 
hobby outside his own profession. . . . The sentiment is one in which it is easy 
to recognize the compatriot of the famous author of the “‘ Médecin Malgré 
Lui ;’”’ but of the cultivated tastes of the foremost physicians of this country in 
the first half of the last century (Rouquet’s book is dated 1755) there can be no 
reasonable doubt. . . . It is probable, however, that Rouquet had in mind chiefly 
those twin stars in the Hippocratic heaven whom Pope has coupled in the line— 


‘* And Books for /ead, and Butterflies for S/oane.”’ 


Sir Hans Sloane, whom Young dubbed “the toremost toyman of his time,” 
and whose monumental urn with its A¢sculapian serpents you shall still see 
beside the rail in Chelsea Churchyard, was an indefatigable hunter after the 
bibliographical treasures and curiosities which afterwards went to form the 
nucleus of the British Museum; while Mead, who died shortly before the 
“Etat des Arts’? appeared, was not only an honest typical specimen of the 
‘* Great Court Galen ” of his epoch, but had succeeded, during a prolonged and 
prosperous career, in bringing together such a show of antiques, coins, and rare 
volumes as had no contemporary parallel. 


The medical and moral aspects of suicide have been awaiting 
a thorough treatment in some form that would attract the atten- 
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tion of the average reader. Much has always been taken for 
granted, as, for instance, that suicide is forbidden in the Bible, and 
that it is a crime against society and against nature. Dr. S. A. K. 
Strahan has undertaken to examine all these objections in a vol- 
ume entitled Suicide and Insanity: A Physiological Study. It 
has been published in the Social Science Series. Dr. Strahan 
argues that the Bible contains no precept against suicide ; that 
the act is no more unnatural than celibacy, and that it is in many 
cases a true instinct, that should be allowed full play in order that 
it may prevent the propagation of a degenerate stock. He does 
not think that insanity should be assigned as the usual cause of 
suicide. The patient is abnormal, but not insane. This sug- 
gests the large and undetermined question, what is abnormal 
man? It must be admitted that Dr. Strahan acutely criticises 
Maudsley’s position. While his scientific form is not as accurate 
as that of Maudsley, his book is more interesting and intelligible 
to the average reader. It places the whole matter in a new and 
clear light, that is candid, even if it shock our prejudices. The 
theologian, the natural scientist, the sociologist, and the moralist 
will find this work one that is worthy of serious attention. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The collection of verses by Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers 
takes its title from the initial piece, 7ze Wind in the Clearing. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) It would be idle to deny 
that a certain strong charm takes possession of us as we turn 
page after page of this pleasant book. It does not affect one 
profoundly, but it does affect one restfully. Mr. Rogers is not 
happy in his long-sustained work ; his short verses show him at 
his best. For instance$ 

THE ROSARY 
The hours 1 spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me ; 
I count them over, every one apart, 
My rosary. 
Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer, 
To still a heart in absence wrung ; 
I tell each bead unto the end, and there 
A cross is hung. 


O memories that bless—and burn ! 
O barren gain—and bitter loss! 
I kiss each bead, and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross, 
Sweetheart, 
To kiss the cross. 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler has brought together in one vol- 
ume three chapters in literary biography and criticism, under the 
title of Zhree Men of Letters. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) He tells us that the first of these (‘‘ George Berkeley 
and His American Visit”) is an incidental product of the re- 
searches which he made some years ago when working upon 
his “ History of American Literature During the Colonial 
Times.” The last two monographs were prepared for a work 


which is soon to be sent to the press, and which will be called 


‘‘ The Literary History of the American Revolution.” However, 
as the chief activity of the two writers, Timothy Dwight and Joel 
Barlow, belongs to the period immediately after the Revolution, 
Professor Tyler has deemed it best to exclude them from that 
work. The present volume is not only well indexed, but there is 
also an equally admirable list of books and other printed documents 
cited. The volume is a welcome addition to the mass of infor- 
mation already put forth regarding too obscure periods of our 
literary history. Its educational value is therefore at once 
apparent, and Professor Tyler’s style has eminently fitted him 
to put his subject-matter in a form most likely to attract the 
general reader. 


The new edition of five of Mr. Stevenson’s most characteristic 
novels, Zveasure Island, Prince Otto, An Inland Voyage, 
Travels with a Donkey, and The Silverado Squatters, bearing 
the imprint of Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston), is in every 
way timely. These books belong to Mr. Stevenson’s earlier 
period, but, with perhaps a single exception, they represent his 
most characteristic mood, and they are marked by his most dis- 
tinctive style. “Treasure Island ” is, of course, the most popular 
of all the Stevensonian stories. “ Prince Otto” is not mentioned 
so constantly as the other novels from the same hand, but it is 
in some respects the most individual piece of work which came 
from that hand. Nobody who does not like “ Prince Otto” 
really likes Stevenson. It is not likely to live so long as “ David 
Balfour,” “ Kidnapped,” or “ Treasure Island,” but it represents 


what may be called the esoteric Stevenson at his very best. 


“Travels with a Donkey” and “An Inland Voyage” are both 
books of charming quality, marked by that distinction of both 
observation and style which belonged in a peculiar sense to 
Stevenson and made him an artist among so many artisans. The 
books are tastefully issued. 
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Literary Notes 


—A uniform edition of the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
announced. | 

—QOn March 15 Herr Paul Heyse, the popular German novel- 
ist, celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday. 3 

—A series of lectures by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D., will shortly be published by the Hartford Seminary Press. 

—Mr. Rider Haggard has been selected as the Conservative 
Member of Parliament to represent the constituency of East 
Norfolk. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford has written another Italian romance. 
The scene is laid at Amalfi. It is said that the book will be called 


Adam Johnson’s Son.” 


—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued, in their reprint of 
classical English novels, Marryat’s “Japhet in Search of a 
Father.” The illustrations which accompany the story are 
exceptionally apt and well done. 

—The “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” the first number of which 
was published in 1731, was the first English periodical ever to 
appear under the name of “magazine.” It has regularly con- 
tinued every month to the present time. The word “ magazine ”’ 
is a slightly altered form of the Arabic word for storehouse, 
maghazin.” 

—“ Tom Cobleigh” (Mr. Walter Raymond), the author of 
“ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” “ Love and Quiet Life,” etc., 
is a Somerset man. He succeeded his father in business at. 
Yeovil as a glove-manufacturer. “Tom Cobleigh’s” first story 
appeared in 1888, but not until last year did the author become 
widely known in England. 

—There is to be still another new translation of Balzac. Mr. 
George Saintsbury, whose knowledge of English literature is 
perhaps not surpassed by that of any other Englishman living, 
will act as the editor of the series, and will write the introduc- 
tions to the different novels. The books will bear the imprint 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

—Mr. Edward W. Townsend, whose “ Chimmie Fadden” 
papers have made such a hit, was born in Cleveland, but began 
his newspaper work in Virginia City, Nevada. He soon drifted 
to San Francisco, where he did much work for the “ Argonaut.” 
He was at one time business manager of the San Francisco 
ss Examiner.” Latterly he has been connected with the New York 
“Sun. 

—Moliére still holds his own with the Paris public against 
all comers. A performance of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” 
given recently at the Comédie Frangaise brought the largest 
receipts ever taken at a single performance there. According to 
the traditions of the house, every member of the company, 
whether sociétaire or Pensionnaire, must appear in the burlesque 
ceremonial with which this comedy ends. 

—The tercentenary of Tasso will be observed at Rome by 
an exhibition of manuscripts, relics, and works relating to the | 
poet. This will take place in-the Convent of Sant’ Onofrio, where 
he died in 1595. The Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Baccelli, 
has established a competition for the best work on Tasso to be 
written by students in the Italian universities. The prizes will 
be awarded on the Capitol, where the poet was to have been 
crowned. 

—Mrs. Flora Ann Steel, the author of “Tales of the Pun- 
jaub,” is the wife of a retired Indian civilian. She has spent 
more than twenty years of her married life in India, and, in 
order to pursue her studies in folk-lore, mastered five of the 
native dialects. A contemporary describes her as “a _ bright, 
cheerful, ruddy-complexioned little woman, somewhat over fifty 
years of age, with a fine head of gray hair and a merry twinkle 
in her eyes.” 

—Some years ago Heine’s admirers planned to erect a monu- 
ment to him in Diisseldorf, his birthplace. The Town Council, 
however, in view of the poet’s radicalism and republican tenden- 


cies, declined it. Then the admirers proposed to erect the 


memorial in Mayence, but it was declined on the same grounds. 
A year ago the Arion Society of New York City adopted a reso- 
lution advocating the erection of the monument here and inviting 
the co-operation of other German societies. -A joint committee 
of nearly all the German organizations in New York was then 
formed and the necessary amount of money raised. At the 
meeting of the Park Board on March 20 Messrs. Windmiiller 
and Katzenmayer, representing the Committee, offered the memo- 
rial, and suggested the entrance to Central Park at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street asa suitable location. The monument, as 
designed by Herr Hertel, of Berlin, will be a memorial fountain, 
bearing a medallion portrait of the poet and surmounted by a 
figure of the Lorelei. Allegorical figures ornament the base. 
The monument is to be entirely of marble. Its prospective cost 
is $35,000. The central figure has already been finished and is 
now on exhibition in Berlin. 


[For list of Books Received see page 529] 
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The Spectator 


A short time ago the Spectator had business 


at one of the public offices in the lower part of 
New York City. It was a matter which en- 
tailed along search among the records, and 
while some of the subordinates were busy in 
trying to secure the desired information, the 
Commissioner who is at the head of this 
Department asked the Spectator to sit down 
and wait in his office. Along the wainscoted 
walls of the room, which was large and well fur- 
nished, were set a row of chairs, and this aftér- 
noon nearly all of them were occupied. The 
Commissioner had been out to lunch, and 
callers had come in during his absence, most 
of them being petty politicians. The portrait 
of a former Commissioner in powdered wig and 
buff waistcoat looked down at the scene with 
benign dignity, as if bestowing a blessing on 
the successor to his cares and honors. 

The present Commissioner, now comfortable 
in the memory of a good lunch, sat behind his 
flat-topped desk and was listening patiently to 
the rambling talk with which many of his 
visitors regaled him. A few months before, 
he would have had no time to give to such 


people ; but now, thanks to the efforts he had 


made earlier in his incumbency of the office, 
the great machine under him was said to be 
_ running so smoothly that it required little more 
than a careful watching. ‘l'o-day most of 
those waiting for interviews were seeking little 
offices either for themselves or their friends. 
Among the first to have a hearing was an old 
German. He was wrinkled and bent, but 
- maintained stoutly that he could do a full 
day’s work. ‘“ Have you any letters of recom- 
mendation?” asked the Commissioner. He 


had none, not even a line from the “leader ” 


of his Assembly District; his days of useful- 
ness as a “worker” at the polls were past. 
The next to come forward was a man of a dif- 
ferent kind; he had asked for offices before, 
and had held them, too. “Timothy Kelly, 
your Honor—one that’s worked hard for the 
yore up in the old Fourth. Perhaps your 
onor may remember me.” The Commis- 
sioner did, or let it appear that he did, and 
then read with a show of interest the soiled 
letters of recommendation that Timothy Kelly 
handed him. ‘“ Good letters, Kelly,” he said; 
“and if there is a vacancy, I'll give your claims 
due consideration. There’s no vacancy now. 
Good-day.” The old German, in his inexperi- 
ence, would have beamed with pleasure at such 
words, but Timothy Kelly did not look espe- 
cially grateful. He had learned that phrases 
of this kind do not mean much. “There’s too 
many reformers lookin’ fur the’ places this 
winter,” he muttered, as he went out. “An 
honest worker an’ vote-getter like me’s got no 
show.” The usher whose business it was to 
keep order among the visitors moved about 
with an important air, taking short, noiseless 
steps as if to impress outsiders with the dig- 
nity of the personage into whose presence they 
had come. Suddenly his dignity received a 
rude shock. A breezy little woman hurried 
into the room, and, without paying any atten- 
tion to the solemn usher, bustled up to the 
Commissioner. She was trim and vivacious, 
with a face that had been pretty and was still 
piquant. ‘“ Have you a place you could give 
a bright young fellow who writes a good hand? 
My brother is out of work, and I so want to 
get him something todo!” The.Commissioner 
shook his head. “Oh, you haven’t! Well, I 
won’t bore you any more about that, if you’ll 
just look at the description of a book I’m sell- 
ing.” She whipped a pamphlet from her 
pocket and laid it on the Commissioner’s desk. 
“ Now, how many copies, Mr. Commissioner ? 
Only five dollars apiece, and I’ll be so much 
obliged!” ‘‘That’s what you’re after, is it ?” 
said the Commissioner, smiling. Then he 
grew grave again. “No, I don’t want the 
book, and I’ve got no time to talk about it. 
Book agents are not permitted in my office.” 
“I’ve a good mind to scold you,” she cried, 
nothing abashed. “Well, I never tease peo- 
ple, so good-by. I'll call again some other time.” 


The persons next seeking an interview were 
two solid-looking merchants, who came to dis- 
cuss a disputed question connected with the 
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regular business of the department. The 
Commissioner touched the bell summoning his 
chief assistant. This man had been employed 
in the Department for many years, and was an 
expert in matters relating toit. His carefully 
selected words and forcible logic, combined 
with his expert knowledge, made the protests 
and arguments of the business men sound triv- 
ial. The Commissioner waited till both sides 
of the question under dispute had been pre- 
sented, then summed up the case and gave his 
decision with the readiness and clearness of a 
judge. The two business men had hardly left 
the room when the Commissioner was again 
called to act in a judicial capacity. One of 
the deputies brought in a clerk who had evi- 
dently been drinking. He was aman past mid- 
dle life, and gentlemanly-looking in spite of his 
red face and dim eyes. “This man is one of 
our best clerks when sober,” said the deputy, 
“but lately he’s often in this condition, in spite 
of the warnings I’ve given him.” The clerk 
began an incoherent explanation, but the Com- 
missioner cut it short. “I hear you’ve got a 
family dependent on you, and I'll give you one 
more chance. If this happens again, you'll 
have to go.” The man straightened up his 
bent figure. “So help me God, I'll never 
touch another drop! Never! Not as long as 
I live!” Tears ran down his cheeks. As the 
clerk left the room, the Commissioner’s eyes, 
under their heavy gray brows, had a sad ex- 
pression. “ That fellow believes what he says, 
but he’s not strong enough. Inside of a month 
he’ll be reported again, and then his children 
will have to suffer for his weakness.” 


The next caller was a Con repre- 
senting one of the lower city districts. This 
man, who wore the white dress tie tucked 
under a turn-down collar which seems the 
badge of his type, and had about him an air of 
puffy prosperity, was followed by a dozen of 
his constituents. They had come to recom- 
mend one of their number for appointment. 
After the Commissioner had promised to take 
the application into “serious consideration ” 
they took their leave. As they went out the 
door the Congressman turned back, saying, 
“I’ve a word on a private matter to say to his 
Honor.” The Spectator’s chair was so near 
the Commissioner’s desk that he could not 
help hearing what followed. “I had to bring 
them,” whispered the Congressman ; “ they’ve 
got a pull in my district. But it don’t mean 
anything. If you can give me a place, I’ve 
got other men I want much more than this 
fellow.” The Commissioner nodded wearily. 


' Evidently he did not enjoy playing a part in 


this bit of ward politics. 


Now there was a bustle in the anteroom, 
and the doorkeeper announced that the Chi- 


nese Consul had come to pay an official visit. 


Followed by his suite, the Consul stalked into 
the room. He was large and fine-looking, 
carrying his gorgeous robes with dignity and 
grace. Soon the polite speeches proper tothe 
occasion were being said and translated. The 
Consul, who was sitting close to the Commis- 
sioner, bent forward, and, with his hands on 
his knees, stared his host fixedly in the face. 
Though this attitude, no doubt, was meant to 
express polite attention, it was evident that 
the Commissioner found the situation embar- 
rassing. It was not easy to sit and gaze for 
ten minutes, and at such close range, into the 
broad Mongolian face with its fixed and stony 
smile. When the Consul had been ushered 
out, other colored robes and another smilin 

face appeared. One of the deputies, a hand- 
some man of soldierly bearing, came in, bring- 
ing with him his daughter. She was a beau- 
tiful, spirited girl, perhaps sixteen years old, 
having about her that air of slender dignity 
which is characteristic of her age and sex. 


_“ Mr. Commissioner,” said the deputy, “ I want 


to present one of my babies.” In a_moment 
her smile vanished, an expression of outraged 
dignity taking its place. “ Baby!” her expres- 
sion seemed to say, “and before all these 
horrid men!” She became the personifica- 
tion of hauteur, and soon swept out of th 
room, stately as a duchess. | 


When the door next opened, it admitted the 
clerk who had been attending to the matter 
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about which the Spectator had come. His 
business completed, the Spectator was shown 
out into the wintry street, where the city’s 
rush and roar contrasted sharply with the de- 
corum he had witnessed in the audience-cham- 
ber of one of her rulers. 


Notes and Queries 


Your article on the “Prophecy of the Second 
Coming ” has led me to ask the following questions, 
which I would like you to answer in your usually 
candid manner. 1. Do you expect the Saviour’s return 
before what is termed the 1,000 years of the triumph 
ot righteousness upon the earth? If so, on what 
grounds? 2. Did he fo, UR into heaven with the 
same flesh-and-hones body he said he had when he 
appeared to his disciples in the upper room (Luke 
XXlv., 39)? If he did, how shall we explain 1 Cor. xv., 
50? 3. If he did go up with a flesh-and-bones % 
and returns with the samé, will it be as it was before 
when upon earth, and as ours are now, subject to the 
same limitations of action and experience as a tlesh- 
and-bones body? If so, what ber.efit will his personal 
presence be to the world at large? 4. Does not the 
theory of resurrection and judgment taking place at 
death conflict with your interpretation of t roph- 
ecy of his second coming ? 


1. It is represented as itself the inauguration of a 
new epoch or eon, but all attempts to determine 
details and dates are futile. Prophecy is not for that. 
purpose. 2 and 3. 1 Cor. xv., 50, must rule our think- 
ing on this point. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God. Some reconcile Luke xxiv., 39, 
with this by supposing that between the resurrection 
and the ascension the “ natural body’”’ underwent a 
progressive change into the “spiritual body.” 4. 
Not necessarily. An evolutionary conception of the 
second coming, as a progressive manifestation of 
the spiritual power and glory of Christ, may issue in 
a dénouement as unique as the first advent was, 
which closed the preparatory ages. 


Kindly inform me as to the voting constituency of 
a local church of the Congregational order. oes 
every church member, irrespective of age or sex. have 
the right to vote on all motions or resolutions brought 
forward in any meeting of the church proper? Or 
is the privilege of voting in any ia 


a y 
the Congre- 


conditions of or sex? What is (2 
what 


principle in this matter, an 
the Congregational practice? 

Each local church regulates this matter as it 
chooses by its own rules. The Congregational prin- 
ciple is that of a pure democracy in which every citi- 
zen has a vote. In church matters this right is not 
affected by difference of sex, but it is by difference of 
age. Practice differs somewhat as to the age which 
a child-member must attain before exercising the 
right to vote. 3 


Can you tell when the Swedish battle hymn, 


** Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow— 
Dread not his rage and power ; 
What though your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour,” etc., 


was written, and whether the fact that it was sung 
by the Swedish army on the morning of the day 
in which Gustavus Adolphus was killed in battle 
gave it its character as a national hym 

it had such character prior to that event I.G 


_““Chambers’s Encyclopedia” speaks of King 


Karlthe Young Hero,” written by Esaias Tegner 
(1782-1846) , as the Swedish national hymn. In one 
account of the battle of Liitzen, in which Gustavus 
Adolphus was killed, mention is made of the singing 
of Luther’s “* Ein feste Burg.”’ 


The inclosed was clip from ‘‘ The Watchman,” 
edited by Dr. Charles F. Deems, about 1866 or °67, 
in New York, and, while not the one indicated by 
* H. G.,”? may meet his need. B. B. R 


The poem is called ‘* A Poem from the Spirit of 


Poe.’”’ We shall be pleased to forward it to H. 
on receipt of his address. : 


“HG.” asks for the best interpretation of the phi- 
ap Raven.” 1 would suggest 
Poe’s essay on ‘* The Philosophy of Composition.” 
It can be found in a copy of Poe’s Poems, Belford, 
Clark & Co., publishers, Chicago. Cc... 


The lines, “‘ Drank e cup of Riek heard ev 
oo, etc., are from Pollock’s “ Course of Time ” 
(Book 1V.., lines 745, etc.). X. 


In what novels do Argemone Lavington and Bar- 
bara Grant appear as characters? * 


The latter in Stevenson’s “ David Balfour.’’ 


Do you know of any one who would care for the 
back numbers of the ** Andover Review,” 1884, 1885, 
and 1886; or The Outlook and “ Congregationalist 
for the past three or four any Any one who will 
pay for their removal can have them by addressing 

. O. Box 679, New Britain, Conn. 


At a public recital a few months ago I listened to 

a recitation entitled ‘“‘Come Here” (the composition 
Genevieve Ward). I have been trying ever since 

to secure the piece. Can anyone tell me where I can 
find it? Some of your elocution will know. 


or whether 
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Household Economics 


One of the many permanent results of the 
Columbian Fair is the establishment of the 
National Household Economic Association. 
This body was incorporated in 1893, with 
branch associations in several States. At 
present there are twenty-two State Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association, who are the executive 
heads and the guides of the work in their 
several States. These Vice-Presidents are as 
follows : 

Massachusetts, Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, 19 w. 
Cedar Street, Boston. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. Lillian Streeter, Concord. 

Connecticut, Mrs. V. E. Keeler, New Haven. 

New York, Mrs. Helen H. Backus, 57 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Maryland, Mrs. John J. Abel, 1604 Bolton Street, 
Baltimore. 

Virginia, Mrs. Ann Green, Culpeper. 
_ Pennsylvania, Mrs. John Converse, Rosemont, 
Philadelphia. 

Alabama, Mrs. Priscilla Goodwin, Robinson 
Springs. 

Louisiana, Miss Catherine Minor, Kouma. 

Kansas, Mrs. C. F. Wilder, Manhattan. 

Utah, Mrs. Susan Young Gates, Provo. 

Oregon, Mrs. E. W. Allen, Portland. 

California, not yet decided. 

Iowa, Mrs. Virginia J. Berryhill, 1011 Pleasant 
Street, Des Moines. 

Michigan, Dr. Mary E. Green, Charlotte. 

Ohio, Miss Ottilie H. Krebs, Forest Avenue, 
Avondale, Cincinnati. 

Illinois, duties performed by Acting President. 

Minnesota, not yet decided. 

Indiana, not yet decided. 
Kentucky, Mrs. Virginia M. Lewis, 1801 Fourth 
Avenue, Louisville. 

Missouri, Mrs. C. E. Stirling, 20 Westmoreland 
Place, St. Louis. 

Nebraska, Mrs. Harriet S. McMurphy. 

Wisconsin, not yet decided. 

Colorado, Mrs. Lyl M. Stansbury, Denver. 

Maine, Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, Saco. 

New Jersey, Mrs. Louise Downs Quigley, Orange. 

The Vice-Presidents arrange for the form- 
ing of local branches. The purpose of the 
National Household Economic Association is 
both educational and philanthropic, as the 
titles of committees indicate. There are com- 
mittees on Home Sanitation, whose duty it 
is to establish Home Science Clubs; commit- 
tees on Sewing-Schools, Cooking-Schools, 
Co-operative Laundries, Bakeries, Training- 
Schools for Servants, Kitchen Gardens, Kin- 
dergartens, Diet Kitchens, Mothers and Nurses’ 
Classes, and Training-Schools for Nurses ; 
on Food Supplies, Housekeepers’ Clubs, Sew- 
ing; and the usual business committees. The 
“ New England Magazine” for March gives a 
full report of the regular monthly meeting at 
Chicago in January, at which papers were read, 
and a practical demonstration given of a fish- 
knife by the inventor,a woman. This knife 
scales, cleans, and bones a fish without mangling 
it. Reports were read from the ‘“ Mothers’ 
Clubs ” for poor women, of rescue work, and 
of proposed philanthropic and educational 
work. The same number of the magazine 
contains a report of the monthly meeting of 
the Massachusetts Branch, which covered 
about the same ground. A feature of this 
meeting was the serving of a dinner to twelve 
people that cost $1.50. 

Co-operative schemes for lightening the 
burdens of housekeepers, and information 
exchange bureaus, are connected with many of 
the branches. 
the State Vice-Presidents. 


The Care of. the Eye 


Dr. L. Webster Fox, of Philadelphia, in a 


recent article on the “ Hygiene of the Eye” 
gave the following rules for the protection of 
the sight: 


‘ (1) Avoid sudden changes from dark to brilliant 
ght. 

“() Avoid the use of stimulants and drugs which 
affect the nervous system. 

(3) Avoid reading when lying down or when men- 
tally and physically exhausted. 

(4) When the eyes feel tired, rest them by looking 
at objects at a long distance. 

(5) Pay special attention to the hygiene of the 
body, for that which tends to promote the general 
health acts beneficially upon the eye. 


For full information write to 


(6) Up to forty. years of age bathe the eyes twice 
daily with cold water. 

(7) After fifty, bathe the eyes morning and even- 
ing with water so hot that you wonder how you stand 
it; follow this with cold water ; that will make them 
glow with warmth. 

(8) Old persons should avoid reading much by 
artificial light, be guarded as to diet, and avoid sit- 
ting up late at night. 

(9) Do not depend on your own judgment in se- 
lecting spectacles. 

(10) Do not give up in despair when you are in- 
formed that a cataract is developing ; remember that 
in these days of advancing surgery it can be removed 
with little danger to the vision. 


Punishment 


Dear Outlook: In a recent issue of The Outlook 
Mrs. Chadwick gives the first real practical kinder- 
garten work in the home I’ve read ; that is, some- 
thing one can do that means no outlay but time and 
patience. Now, all writers on the training of chil- 
dren agree that punishment must follow disobedi- 
ence, but gentle measures should be used, and I agree 
with them: but they} fail always to suggest any 
modes of punishment. My son, four years old, is 
a nervous, delicate child, so much so that I dare not 
use the rod, even were itjright. Heis reckless in play 
with sister, quick-tempered, but as quickly over it. 
Will some of your many readers suggest some forms 
of punishment—my wits fail me here—and help a 

PERPLEXED MOTHER. 

The above question is one that cannot fail 
to arouse the interest of the mothers who read 
The Outlook. No question is more important 
in the training of children than the one of 
punishment. The mothers who read this de- 
partment and who have tested their theories 
and seen successful results are most cordially 
invited to extend help through this — 
ment to other mothers. 


Lost Children 


On a recent Sunday in New York, eighteen 
children were found on the streets and taken 
to Police Headquarters. One has not been 
claimed. Every child should, as soon as it is 
able to speak, be taught to pronounce its own 
name distinctly, as well as the street and num- 
ber of the house where it lives.. To this as 
soon as possible should be added the father’s 
name and place of business. It is not an 
uncommon thing to have a child taken from 
the square on which it lives, blocks away to a 
police station, growing more frightened and 
bewildered all the time, when, if it had been 
taught to pronounce its name, and the number 
and street where it lived, distinctly, it might 
have been taken directly home. We have sil- 
ver tags for bags and umbrellas as a protec- 
tion for the owners. Would it not be wise to 
adopt some similar appendage for young chil- 
dren ?—either a pin with the home address, or 
a square of marked linen on the inside of the 
coat. A young child might be taught to dis- 
play this when asked to tell its name. 


Feeding Infants 


Dear Outlook: 1 was much interested in the article 
on the Artificial Feeding of Children in a late 
Outlook, and should be glad of a chance to ask for 
further information. I have brought several children 
through babyhood on cow’s milk, and, though they 
are all large, strong, and healthy children, for the 
first month or two I have always had trouble in 
keeping the bowels in order. I have fed them as di- 
rected by our physician—on one part milk tothree of 
water for the tirst two months, two of milk and two 
of water for the next two months, three of milk to 
one of water for the third two months, and whole 
milk at six months. My babies are all large, strong, 
and hearty, and are never satisfied with the regula- 
tion quantity of such weak food, and insist upon 
being fed oftener than the regulation time. Will 
Dr. Bryson, or some one else who knows, be kind 


enough to tell me how to prepare the barley-water; 


and if its use does away with the necessity of using 
lime-water in the milk ? and if continuing its use so 
long will correct the tendency to constipation which 


always follows the use of whole milk before the child 


is old enough to take solid food? 
A. E. P. 
The above letter is printed with the hope 
that some mothers will give their experience 
to the Home Club. 


Dear Outlook: The article in your current issue 
on “ The Artificial Feeding of Infants” is at once 
helpful and discouraging to me, an amateur mother, 


“T use Cleveland’s 

baking powder in 
my kitchen and 
class work.” 


Principal Chautauqua 
School of Cookery. 


so to speak, who have for nearly ten weeks been 
doing my best, according to my lights, for a healthy 
little daughter. If it is within your province to give 
it, I shall be more than grateful for a little light on 
my perplexities, which I will try to condense into 
direct questions. Except on one or two occasions, | 
have not had to resort to artificial feeding, but, as 
Dr. Bryson states that all she says applies equally to 
natural feeding, the same questions are pertinent. 

(1) If the child sleeps, as frequently she does, five 
and six hours consecutively, so soundly that only vio- 
lent means will wake her, and those only very par- 
tially and briefly, should she be disturbed to take 
nourishment? (2) If, after taking some nourishment, 
but not a sufficient meal, she falls asleep, or refuses to 
continue, and then in an hour or so urgently de- 
mands to finish the meal, should she not be allowed 
to do so? (3) If I may add a question irrelevant to 
the article, what should be the night temperature of 
a bedroom for a child ten weeks old? 

M. A. B. 


The above is siteenil to the mothers who 
join the Home Club. 


Recipes 

Dear Outlook: I read in The Outlook of February 
16 a request for a recipe for Graham bread without 
yeast. We have a very simple recipe which we have 
tried for several years with good success: One quart 
Graham flour, two cups sour milk, one and one-half 
spoonfuls of soda, one and one-half cups of mo- 
lasses, a pinch of salt. Bake in a slowoven. We 
have received much good from The Outlook, and are 
glad if we can do anything to add to its helpfulness. 

G. P. 


Another recipe for Graham bread : 


One egg, one teaspoon salt, two cups of sour milk, 
one cup of black molasses, three cups of Graham 
flour, one-half cup of white flour, two even teaspooris ~ 
of soda sifted in with the white flour. Bake ninety 
minutes in a slow oven: 

Dear Outlook: In your issue of February 16 “J. 
D. P.”’ asks for a receipt for ‘* fig pudding,’’ and, while 
I have no doubt that the receipt given is an excellent 
one, I would like to send you one of mine which is 
very much liked: One pint figs chopped fine, one tea- 
cupful of suet, one teacupful New Orleans molasses, — 
one teacupful of sweet milk, three teacupfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
soda, one-half teaspoonful cloves, three eggs beaten 
together. - Dissolve soda in a little hot water, then 
put it into the milk. Chopped almonds or walnuts 
can be added if desired. Steam three hours. Half 
of this rule makes a pudding large =o “4 
for two meals fora family of four. ~ 


Pure Blood. 


Is the condition upon which good health is 
bestowed. It cannot be had upon any other 
terms. Sedatives and opiate compounds will 
not give strong nerves; pure blood is de- 
manded. Liniments will not cure rheumatism, 
lotions will not eradicate scrofula, stimulants 
will not overcome that tired feeling, but all 
these troubles may be absolutely cured by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which makes pure, 
rich blood. Remember, 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently i in the public eye to-day. This 
is the secret of its wonderful success. It 
cures where all other preparations fail. : 
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Correspondence 
Whittier and Universalism 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. Abbott’s sermon reported in The Outlook, 
‘you speak of the poet Whittier as not being a Uni- 
versalist. I have the authority of Mr. S. T. Pickard, 
of this city, for saying that Mr. Whittier became a 
Universalist before he died. In the year 1866 I had a 
‘delightful interview with the poet in which he made 
the statement concerning man’s freedom which you 

_urge in your sermon. I replied: “ Certainly, if a 
man can forever defy God, he will be forever pun- 
ished. But I believe that God's wisdom, power, 
love, will provide the conditions in which man will 
‘at last choose to surrender himself to his heavenly 
Father.”” He could not then accept this thought. 
In my sermon on “The Theology of Whittier,” I 
did not claim the poet as a Universalist, on account 
of this experience. In a conversation with Mr. 
Pickard, his admirable biographer, a few days later, 
that gentleman assured me that | might so claim 
him. Mr. Whittier had told Mr. Pickard that he 


had changed his opinion. He believed in the final . 


holiness and happiness of all men. 
(Rev.) HENRY BLANCHARD. 
Portland, Me. 

What is Unitarianism and what is Univer- 
salism it is sometimes difficult to determine, 
in the present fluid condition of theological 
opinion. Mr. Whittier lived and died a mem- 
ber of the Orthodox Friends’ Meeting. But it 
does not follow that his views conformed in all 
respects to the theological standards of that 
body.—THE EDITORS. 


A German View of Solomon’s Song 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am interested in the subject of the Rev. William 
Elliot Griffis’s papers on the Song of Songs, so much 
that I am tempted to mention the latest German 
view of it, as a contrast for your readers to his inter- 
esting comments. At present the Shir Ha Shirim 
is -being discussed uncommonly often in Germany, 
Professor Carl Budde, of Strassburg, and Georg 


Brandes, of Copenhagen, having chosen it for ex- — 


haustive studies. Brandes occupies himself with 
details of the Song, but Professor Budde sets up a 
new hypothesis about it, the chief material for the 
substance of which he derives from the Oriental 
notes of Dr. Wetzstein. The learned Consul and 
traveler, it will be remembered, reports that he found 
wedding and funeral customs being still followed in 


Syria whose origin must lie as far back at least as | 


the second century before Christ. He cites a table 
or programme of thése ancient ceremonies, which he 
saw being carried out at the village threshing-floor, 
a central meeting-place in every native Syrian village. 
The refrains and other details for the celebration of 
weddings are entitled the Table for the King’s (Sol- 


omon’s) Week. The bridegroom, namely, goes by 


this title of King during the first week of his mar- 
riage, which is passed in public with dancing, sing- 
ing, and playing. The bride’s title during the same 
period is Queen (Sulamite ?). On the wedding night 
the pair sit at the head of the floor, and their common 
friends and the gossips of the village assemble around 
them. The bridal queen is in full array, and steps 
down from the throne to dance before her lord. She 
holds a naked sword in her right hand, which is 
swayed constantly in answer toa chorus, who intune 
a song in praise of her charms, and in harmony with 
verses which she sings in answer. 

Wetzstein describes himself as being carried quite 
away by admiration over this‘scene. The details of 
it are regulated by custom, but in each case are varied 
a little to suit the individuals concerned. Professor 
Budde concludes, from all Wetzstein says of it, that 
the Solomon’s Song of the Bible is nothing other 
than fragments of similar Tables for the King’s 
Week, partly lyrical bits, partly dramatic ones: 
some the obligatory wai/s of every bridal festivity, 
others the verses prescribed for pairs of high degree, 
while again others are such as are prepared for rustic 
couples. von Krocxkow. 


Owners and Renters 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I notice. an article with the above title in The 
Outlook of February 2, in which the question, ‘* What 
is the present distribution of wealth?’ is discussed ; 
the proportion of owners to renters being taken as 
an indication, and also as a measure, of the energy 
and thrift of the people. Taking this view of the 
case, the writer of the article appears somewhat 
downcast at the statistical showing that more of 
our foreign-born than of our native American citi- 
zens own their homes. He finds some comfort, how- 
ever, in the probability of economic conditions which 
may sometimes, especially in the cities, furnish some 

explanation for tenancy other than lack of thrift— 


Highest of all i in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Roval 


ABSOLUTELY PU RE 


Powder 


as, the great cost of city homes, the fact that home- 
ownership is not indispensable to business independ- 
ence, etc. Will you allow me to suggest a few addi- 
tional reasons, which may be of interest to your 
readers, why our people are coming to prefer tenancy 
to ownership of the home ? 

First, it is maintained by some, whether correctly 
or not, that it is actually cheaper to rent than to own 
property, the interest on the money invested, when 
added to taxes, insurance, repairs, etc., Leing more 
than sufficient to pay the rent of an equally good 
house. Be this as it may, it is certain that many 
families, having a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars saved up, prefer mortgages on other people’s 
homes to a home of their own. | 

Again, the unstable conditions of life among us 
tend to make a home an undesirable investment. 
The workingman, or the man in a small business or 
a profession, knows that he may not always be able 
to earn a livelihood in the place where he is living. 
‘* The boom may burst,” the mines or factories close, 
and the inhabitants move away. Business becomes 
unprofitable, work of any kind unobtainable, and the 
family must remove. The home then becomes an 
incumbrance. The chances are, under such circum- 
stances, that the place can neither be sold nor profit- 
ably rented. Left empty or rented to bad tenants, 
the property rapidly depreciates in value, while 
taxes, insurance, repairs, and interest on the invest- 
ment go on accumulating. 

And then, too, while panic follows panic in the 
business world, and strikes and lockouts are the order 
of the day, the man of small savings must have his 
money where he can lay his hand onit. It is a fact 
that when the mines shut down for atime.in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, during the terrible 
winter of 1893-94, those miners who owned their 
homes were actually in worse case than those who 


rented. The latter could gather up their belongings — 


and leave. But the home-owners were bound to the 
soil, with no means of living onit. As one poor man 
said, while shamefacedly accepting charity, ‘“* This is 


especially hard on us, for we own our home, and - 


thought we were well off, but there is no money com- 
ing in, and my children can’t bite a piece out of the 
house.”? In another town, in that same terrible winter, 
a family was discovered who had actually lain them- 
selves down to die of starvation in their own house. 
In view ot such facts as these, is it any wonder that 
our people are coming to prefer tenancy to owner- 
ship? 

The proportion of owners to renters may serve as 
an indication of the general condition of the country, 
but it is not a true measure either of the distribution 
of wealth among us or of the energy or thrift of the 

J.E.H 


Western Ill. 


Book Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Chambers, G The Story of the Stars. 
Nordau, Max.. Dege neration. 3.50. 
Counerus, Louis ajesty: A nove Translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson. $1. 
McMaster, John Bach. A History of the People of 
the United States from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. Vol. IV. $2.50. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 

Farrar, F. W., D.D. The Book of Daniel. Edited 

by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll. $r. 50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SC — & PUBLISHING 

SOCIETY, BOSTO 

Jewett, Frances G. Luther Haleoy Gulick, Mis- 

sionary in Hawaii, Micronesia, Spain, and Japan. 


Baker, Jose hine R. Gee’s Trap; or, The Lambs 
and Field Street. $1.25. 
Rouse, Adelaide L. Almost a Genius. $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 


Wilson, Rev. S. J.,D.D. Occasional Addresses and 
Sermons. ith Memoir by the Rev.-W. H. 
os D.D. Edited bythe Rev. M. E. Wilson, 


the Rev. C. D. Wilson. $1.25. 
Holcombe, Cheater The Real Chinaman. §2. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

Hepworth, George H. et Studies; or, Camp- 

Fires and Morals. $1.2 
Watson, Augusta C. Off i Light. 50 cts. 

GAY BROS. & CO., NEW YORK 

Rays of Light from All Lands: The Bibles and 

Beliefs of Mankind. A Complete Story of All 


Rev. 


anfield, D.D., and 


. Towne, Rev. A. J. C 
EG J. Hagar. Illustrated. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
osegger, P. K Selections from Waldhei mat, with 
Introduction and Notes by Laurence Fossler. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
gue 4 rederick. The Psychology of Childhood. 
cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Love. W. DeLoss, Jr. The Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days of New England. $3. 
Coffin, Charles C. Daughters of the Revolution and 


their Times, 1 I 
Bolles, Frank. . $1. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO., CHICAGO 
Beard, Frederica. The Kindergarten Sunday-School. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Young, Andrew W. The Government Class Book. 

Revised by S. S. Clark. With Supplement by 
. T. Scudder. $1. 
G. P. PUTNAN’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ragozin. Zénaide A. The Story of Vedic India. 


I. 
Caweti Madison. Intimations of the Beautiful. 
1.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Bowes, Rev. G. S. Topical Outlines of Bible Themes. 


Pinte er. Robert F. Y. Pictured Truth: A Hand- 
book of Blackboard a Object Lessons. Intro- 
H. Conwell, D.D. 
Torrey, R. A. Vest- Pocket Companion for Chris- 
tian Workers. 25 cts. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
pa Les Femmes Savantes and Le Malade 
maginaire. Translated by A.Worme- 


Lacy, enry W. Right Honorable W. E. 
ladstone: Study from Life. $1.25. 
on of Don Juan: A Drama 
> n Th ta Acts. Translated by James Graham. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Brooks, Noah. Short Studies in Party Politics. 


ng Hijalmar Hjorth. Essays on Scandinavian 
Literature. $1.50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Barr, Robert. The Face and the Mask. 75 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 


Schwarz, A. The Horse: Its External and Internal 
Organization. Edited by George Fleming. 


COPCO 


is the name 
of a perfect soap 
for the bath and 
fine washing. All par- 
ticular people will like 


TRADE MAREK. 
and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 

in price. At your 

dealers. 

The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 

without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Printin 

; and Engraving. 

If you want your Hotel, 
School and College Booklets, 
Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 
printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 


Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St.,N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


ake Summer Guests 


Fly to You... 


by the use of properly written, illus- 
e trated.and printed matter. We make 
e it for you. Cheaply? Write and 

J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 


Mount Pleasant Printery, 


P. O. BOX 357. HARRISBURG, PA. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 


R. R. Ma d Time-Tables. Conveniently I Indexed. 
24 Park Place, N. Y 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


UROPE, 1895 
days, $175. 
days, 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
54 son Av., 


Macs. 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE (8th season). Personally conducted ad 
9. D. Ch heney. M.D., and wife. Limited to 25 

5 tone. visiting eight countries. Leave 
fone Haverhill, Mass. 


sons; 
York 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April aK May 18. June 22, June 26, saan 29, July 5, 


ee. traveling expenses included. 

Tickets for in- 
dividual trav- 
ean ticket ROP elers 4 all 
| parts of the 
Lines, world at low- 

Choice berths. est rates. 
Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 


particulars, with maps. 
hg x C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 
rie 


COLUMBIAN LINE 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


NEW YORK (via Isthmus of Panama) 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO, 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Steamers leave New York every ten days. An experi- 
enced surgeon and stewardess carried. Cabin passage to 
an Francisco, $120, including meals and berth for come 

age of four weeks. Tourists to San Francisco enjo 
tropical mens and on the way pass the West Indian 
slands and call at “Fork of six Central 
lics and or pariculars ARRON to the 


Agents, 
St., N. Y 


Pier 43, N. R 
GOING ABROAD ? 
VACATION E U R O Pp E 


PARTIES TO 

All Traveling Expenses Included 
A series of Select Vacation Parties 

to Europe to leave New York guy = and | Fares from 

6th. Programmes free on applica | 
ndent Ocean and Railroad Tickets | 85 

everywhere. 

THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


‘European Tour 


ston St., Boston. 


Toure and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Two Very Unusual Tours 
ARE OFFERED BY THE EVANGELIST 
1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 
2 A Church Music Tour. 
These tours have struck the popular ch d the 
| (limited in both cases) is largely 


They a unique study the of 
religious and musical not simpl 
sightseein but visits "10. thought an 
ture un happiest auspices 
pamphlet et_ descriptive of each trip ad- 
TH ANGELIST 
Toms Dest. ci 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 
Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 


May tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, 
tour of 64 cays ; June 29, tour of 87 days. Comprehensive 
and routes. 


For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Two educated ladies, 

rienced travelers, 

eron a party of eight or ten ies to Europe (Italy 

Switzerland, up the Rhine, Holland, Paris, London an 

yycinity, Southampton to 78 days, leavin 

tor Genoa in June. est references. Ad- 
Mrs. FREELAND, 21 West 3 St., New York City. 


ROUND™ WORLD 


(Illustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE’S ESCORTED PARTY 
42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamshi 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERY 


Inquire about EUROPE Full details. 


SONS, , Ltd., 113 Broadway, NewYork. 
ashi n ., Chicago. 


S.’ Fifth St., 
CALIFORNIA, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
AND THE 


WINTER RESORTS 


OF THE 
Southwest 


San Aasouie, Galveston, the Gulf Country, and 
Mexico (the Egypt of the New World), reached direct 
from St. Louis via the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


in elegant through Puliman Service. For descriptive 
matter and particu E. Hoyt, General t- 
ern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York, or H.C. 
TOWNSEND, General eet Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tour to Europe $250 exPENses 
England, France, Gortnany, the Rhine, 


Belgium, Holland. days. Itineraries win Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave., Bros lyn, N.Y. Fall Tour to Palestine. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
New Tours cost $225 to $575. ss 
Mr. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated ** Itinerary.”’ . Paine, A.M., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens F alls, N. y. 
FOREIGN TOU Muze. ROUSSELOT. 
46 West st, 
experienced traveler, speaking English, will chaperon 
and conduct a select party of eight through Gibraltar, 
Italy, Spritaer ana, Bavaria, Austria, the Danube, Ger- 
many ine, gium, Holland, France. Strictly 


frtt-claie. Leave New York end of May. Highest cer- 
tificates from best American schools and families. 


Lines. 
ERE. 


includin 


1 


EUROPE SCOTT.AND TO SWITZERLAND. 
250 miles Seakce coaching included. 
ENGLISH LAKE Shak Country, &c. $200. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. 1.), N. Y. 


A> SUMMER IN ENGLAND, with Continental 
A Handbook of travel by 
WOM RE TOUR N, 264 Boy 
rice, 50 cents 


TEN WEEKS ABROAD 


Season: 
Werra,”? Medi- 
rranean 
Italy, Italian rmatt. Chamounix 
Borest, the Khine, 
Holland, and London 


r itinerary address MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel: 


Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Party of TEN sailing June sa tat for Spain. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 900 feet 

above the sea, with bracing _c imate, Comter for 

coaching and hunting trips, ag festivals, music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL Large, airy sunny rooms,, 


rnished; elevator, 


(Open all the year.) electric light,etc. Supe- 
rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated pamphlet on 
application. CA RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England 


week. Her house is convenient! ly 
age Colleges. Moderate terms. A 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


L0S ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 


guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing S ings, sent on 
request by RNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


HOTEL PAGE 
WELCKER’S HOTEL) 
Fifteenth St., above New York Ave., Washi 
D.C. European and American plans ; ; centrally located ; 
convenient to executive departments ; strictl % rst-class ; 
rates reasonable. THEODORE L. PA E, Prop. 


Florida 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


dations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable pait 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Accom 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun, parlor on bens overlooking the City of 
itimore and sapeake y. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. ‘*hattolanee Springs Water served 
without extr- charge. For illustrated book address The 
tlook o’ WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 
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New 


New York 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, NW. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View, 


oan baths in the house. Also illustrated book- 
E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered waters ; billiard and 
music rooms. HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 


desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, for circulars. 


TRAINS FOR L AKEWOOD !2 leave re New, York, 


road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, Nar River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M}; 1°45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. 
Excellent life-extending location; homes, health in 
€ pines. 
Lots at low sont warranty deed ; high 
grade ; pro le investmen 
Titles insured free o charge t ‘to buyers. 
aps, circulars, etc. Addre 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 New York 
New York City 


MRS. GORDON 321, 


A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


| Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity, The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. IULIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home oo 
health and rest see 
Personal care of 
| perienced physicians. 
| Main buildi e- 
proof. For illustrated 
Pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 
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“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF | 


.Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, ee etc. 
giving the of a large camp. 
patronage, rfect sanitation. References a he and 
given. Circulars and information of The Outlook. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitariom 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


resort for health, seat, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be a eam, sun. rlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Sarato waters and winter eo 
sage, Electricity all baths and all health a a 


Pennsvlvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM | — 


= 


Walter’s Wesnereville. Pa. 
‘¢REAL COUNTRY ”’ 


In the mountains of Southern Penna.; 4 hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Phi For air, water, scenery, 
and beauty of location it stands unrivaled. Circulars free. 


GRAND VIEW 
SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


and bracing. Send fo 
NRICH & DEEPEN. 


The air the year round is d 
illustrated pamphlet. Drs. W 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City — 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k U.S 


ege 
WALTER L. HERVEY. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, —_ training, with the 
vantages of a pleasant country hom F 
J. NDRED, Med. formerly Clinical Ass’t 
nth School for ie Mind ed, London, Eng. 
KINDRED, Principal. 


ELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
Combines, thorough mental and phyical 
t ne CoO orts of a nuine e 

H BREWER. A.M., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


for Sept: 26 uested 
Early application fof SMITH, Principal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, on n the most 
in Colle Preparatory. 
inishing course of study and in " 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss C "ADY, Prin Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


Ref the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. YCKOFF, 6s N ow Haven. Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS *touzyme 


Thorough work in Englis 
e reparato comfo 
ome. Apply Box R. S. GRISWO 


A LIST of furnished and unfurnished houses for 

rent for the season and for sale in Sharon, 
Cornwall, Conan n, Conn. and Berkshires. Also 
desirable fara 


EDGE WICK Hollow, Conn. 


Que LTER ISLAND HEIGHTS.—For Sale at 
$3, ron pl To Rent for season at $350, furnished cot- 
tage o near Dering harbor and hotel. House 
has detached ed Kitchen. Island abounds in land and water 
recreations. Mrs. H. D. PARTRIDGE, Putnam, Conn. 


AMHERST, MASS. adult family, 
summer months, attractive. convenient, hed 
house. Address Lock Box 62, Amhers gs Boma 


One of th t desir- 
To Let for the Summer “souk. 
dences in Amherst, Mass Every convenience. Terms 
moderate. Address P. O. Box 203, Amherst, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ificase to Smith and 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 


ty of Com 
A great varisty of THUR GILMAN is the Director. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


LANESBORO, MASS., near Pittsfield and Lenox. 
Newly furnished cottage of six rooms to rent for 
summer. Address A. M. FULLER, Berkshire, Mass. 


ORTHFIELD, MASS.—House of ten rooms for 
sale, or to rent for the season, + me = ed. Delight- 


A 
MATTOON, N orthfield, Mass. 


fully situated for a summer home. 


KATE G. 


CHurch ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
remarkable value. 
rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone = 
able for a small church, u 
ward. or 75 an instal 
ment of great power, contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
and Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, poate stop- 
action, and made of standard measurements 
by the of Organists, London, 
Fully Indorsed b he leading organists everywhere. 
guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci- 
eaSlens and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time PPE. may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


ul 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


as PLATED 


Always Cold 


even left in 


one 
nuine. We will not be 
for bs results from inferior g 


TROY NICKEL WORKS. - - Troy. N. Yo 


LOWELL | 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere. a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough pre 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations ; 
pupils sent on certificate A other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art. and music. 

Number of house 5 ils Simited to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E. NDERHILL, Principal. 


Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for g pu Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge hool. The Summit School Co. 
W. Mabie, President. 


Pennsylvania 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Pa. 

arding and Day School for girls. sth year. Academ- 
ical and college preparatory courses. a 

ess Mrs. THEODORA B, RICHARDS, Princi 

Miss SARA LovIsE TRACY, A.M., Associate 


DIS=ON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of oe map rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


~~ ists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE ARGYLE con. 
necticut Avenue 
| 
a 
4 
| | 
GZ 
Hardware, & House 4, LE 
ers, or m v : 
postpaid for CF sine: 
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—Sefior Sagasta, whose ministry has just 
been overthrown, was formerly the editor of 
the “ Iberia.” Heis a firm believer in con- 
stitutional monarchy, and very popular in the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

— Professor Edward W. Hopkins, who has 
been appointed by the Yale University corpo- 
ration to succeed the late Professor Whitney 
as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, has been for some time Professor 
of Greek in Bryn Mawr College. | 

—A contemporary reports that the first 
woman to win a prize in a regular law school 
is Miss Titus, of New York City. The prize 
she won was gained in a class of one hundred 
and five men and five women. Miss Titus 
was the first woman admitted to the bar of 
New York. 

—The Rev. Peter Cunniffe enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having preached a sermon two 
Sundays since in the Irish language. He 
spoke in St. Alphonsus’s Church, South Fifth 
Avenue and Grand Street, New, York City. 
His subject was “ St. Patrick and the Lasting 
Fruits of His Mission Among the Irish.” It 
is said that this is the second sermon in a 
quarter of a century preached in this country 
in the Irish tongue. 

—One day the late Professor Blackie re- 
marked to Mr. Gladstone that “there were 
just three great men born in 1809—Blackie, 
Gladstone, and Tennyson.” “Ah, but,” quoth 
Mr. Gladstone, “ Tennyson would not thank 
you for including him in our set. We are far 
too zoisy for him.” 1809 was indeed an axnus 
mirabilis. In it were born, besides the above, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Darwin, Mrs. 
Browning, Felix Mendelssohn, and Frédéric 
Chopin. 

—President Kruger, of the South African 
Republic, is a great man in his own country, 
but he does not understand how people can 
enjoy music. Some time since an entertain- 
ment was given in his honor at which he heard 
an artistic rendering of a popular song. The 
lady of the house, turning to “Oom Paul,” 
who was probably pining for a pipe, asked, 
“ How did your Honor like that?” The Presi- 
dent bluntly replied, “I go into the veld when 
I want to hear the she-wolf scream !” 

—Marshal Martinez de Campos, who has 
just brought order out of anarchy, is the general 
who made the military pronunciamento which 
gave the Spanish throne to Don Alfonso. 
The Marshal then brought the disastrous civil 
war in the northern provinces to a close by 
his complete victory over Don Carlos at Pefia 
de Plata in March, 1876. Subsequently pro- 
ceeding to Cuba, he stopped the seven years’ 
insurrection. On his return to Madrid he was 
made Prime Minister. When the Cortes 
declined to fulfill the promises of political 
rights which he had made to the Cubans, he 
resigned. It will be remembered that last 
year an Anarchist tried to kill him at Barcelona. 

—Miss Susan B. Anthony is seventy-five 
years old. She said recently, according to the 
New York “ Tribune :” 

I attribute the secret of my good health to the fact 
that I never abused it. I have always made it a rule 
of my life to be regular in my habits. I have a time 
for everything. I live on simple muscle and brain 
giving food. | have not broken down in my cam- 
paign life simply use I never would indulge in 
dissipation or late suppers after a lecture. I do not 
eat a hearty dinner before speaking in public; on the 
contrary, I eat very lightly. After my lectures I do 
not accept invitations to swell suppers. I gostraight 
to my rooms, take a bath, and drink a cup of hot 
milk and eat a cracker. I think if I lived down in 
New Orleans I would merely eat an orange and a 
cracker before retiring after a heavy evening's work. 
Another thing: human nature demands a certain 
amount of sleep. Women need at least nine hours’ 
sleep out of the twenty-four. If you go to bed and 
wake up in the morning without feeling refreshed, 
then the human machinery is out of gear, and the 


equilibrium must be restored or nervous prostration 
and a general breakdown is the result. 


— Prince Bismarck’s birthday will indeed be 
a national celebration. Not only will there be 
meetings and speeches and presentations, but it 
is now proposed that bonfires be lighted on most 
of the mountains and high hills of Germany, 
so as to form, as far as possible, a chain of 
beacon lights covering the whole country. In 
the Rhineland the people have already ar- 
ranged to light all the high points from the 
Drachenfels to Ruedesheim. The German 
Alpine Society will light beacons at the most 


conspicuous points in the Silesian and Harz 
Mountains and in the Palatinate. A special 
ceremony will be held on the Kyffhaeuser, that 
stronghold of the Hohenstaufens, near Nord- 
hausen. There will be a torchlight procession 
of Thuringian athletes, and an illumination of 
Rathsfeld with beacon lights. The authori- 
ties of Myslowitz have decided to light a big 
bonfire at the Three Empires Corner, a hill at 
which the Russian, Austrian, and German bor- 
ders come together, and to meet there with 
the people to sing “ The Watch in the East 
Mark.” 


Another Summer School 


The University of the City of New York 
will establish this year at University Heights 
a Summer School fashioned after those of 
Harvard, Cornell, and other universities. In- 
struction in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Experimental Psychology, the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, is offered during a 
six weeks’ session, extending from July 9 to 
August 17. The work is to be conducted on 
the intensive plan, students being advised to 
confine their selection of studies to one de- 
partment. The fee forinstruction is $25, with 
a $5 laboratory fee. Board and rooms can be 
secured on the campus or in the neighborhood 
at low rates, by addressing the Registrar. The 
new grounds of the Undergraduate College 
cover twenty acres. The buildings are on a 
high ridge overlooking the Harlem River and 
the Palisades of the Hudson to the west and 
Long Island Sound tothe east. The locality 
is suburban in character, and yet within a few 
minutes’ ride of many centers of interest in 
the metropolis. This last addition to summer 
schools is not only another evidence of the 
growth of such work both in England and 
America; it is also another evidence of the 
character of the work done, the tendericy being 
toward specialization and greater thorough- 
ness. 
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Religion in Science — 
Preaching in Canterbury Cathedral, Canon 
Mason thus alluded to the recent death of 
Arthur Cayley, Sadlerian Professor of Pure 
Mathematics : 

“It is sometimes supposed by ignorant per- 
sons that a truly scientific mind cannot, unless 
with great reserves, accept the revealed re- 
ligion of Christ. From the time of: Newton, 
and before that, Cambridge has enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most distinguished seat 
of mathematical science in the world, and its 
teachers have been the most daring and the 
most exact.” 

After reviewing the achievements of five dis- 
tinguished mathematicians in his own term of 
residence, Dr. Mason said: “ One was a cleric, 
who prided himself more on his edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans than upon his marvel- 
ous astronomical accomplishments. The rest 
were laymen, but no less devout and earnest 
believers. In some ways the greatest and best 
of all was Arthur Cayley, over whose body the 
frozen earth closed yesterday. Every one knew 
him to be the first pure mathematician of this 
century, and therefore of all centuries. He 
dealt familiarly with subjects of which other 
distinguished mathematicians have but dis- 
tant glimpses. It used to be said that only 
- one man was able to follow him—not because 
he was obscure, but because his subjects were 
so lofty. People said he lived in the Fourth 
Dimension! If that meant that he lived in the 
spiritual world, the description was true. That 
exquisite modesty, that fascinating beauty that 
marked him, were the results of a life alto- 
gether devoted to God in Christ. It was often 
my privilege to minister to Professor Cayley 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour, and I never did so without having 
impressed upon me the Unseen Presence. It 
was impossible not to see that this strong and 
subtle mind was all irradiated and entranced 
by adoring communion with Him to whom he 
had long consecrated every movement of his 
being.” 


I, Said the Fly, with My 
Little I 


The Boston “Transcript” thus satirizes 
certain methods of modern “ journalism :” 

It happened to occur to the “ Boaster ” re- 
cently that possibly Mr. Awlright was leading 
a double life. Any one of our old-fashioned 
contemporaries would have let the matter 
drop there, but, with its customary enterprise, 
the “ Boaster ” immediately set about an inves- 
tigation, with the result that the “ Boaster ” 
now furnishes its readers with the exclusive 
information that Mr. Awlright has always and 
is still living a most exemplary life, and that 
the finger of suspicion has never pointed in 
his direction. Thisis but another of the many 
triumphs which the “ Boaster” has scored 
over all its contemporaries. 

The “ Getthere,” ever in the lead, directed 
one of its representatives to get himself hyp- 
notized in order to describe his sensations 
while in the mesmeric state. Unfortunately, 
our representative proved an unsympathetic 
subject, and the attempt to hypnotize him 
failed; but, nothing daunted, the “ Getthere ” 
prints elsewhere a four-column account of what 
probably would have been its representative’s 
experiences had the result been otherwise. 
This interesting account is to be found in no 
other paper. 

Two children dressed precisely alike passed 
the office of the “ Asterisk” to-day, and in- 
stantly a reporter was dispatched to ascertain 
the meaning of this curieus_ circumstance. 
With the intrepidity characferistic of all con- 
nected with the “ Asterisk,” our reporter soon 
discovered that the children, both of them 
females, were of the same age to a minute! 
After incredible exertion on his part, he solved 
the riddle ; they were not only sisters, but also 
twins. 

The “ Startler ” has the pleasure of setting 
before its readers a full and particular account 
of the Deluge, which, although it occurred 
some six thousand years ago, has never been 
mentioned by any of our contemporaries, except 
in an incidental way. The “Startler” is the 


first to give an exhaustive and connected story 


of the strange event. 


Bodics arc 


Stoves 


with the oxygen of the air as fuel. Rightly used, the 
fuel never fails. But our present-day fever-heat 
style of living is not right use. It’s ABUSE. Of 
course our feeders (the lungs) can’t keep pace, and 
—we burn out. | 

For this abnormal demand Electropoise creates an 
extra supply. It opens every pore in our bodies and 
lets us appropriate the oxygen we so much need. 

When vitality is low, more fuel is needed to 
stimulate the burning of the fire of health. When 
there’s a fever, the extra oxygen is just as much 
needed for fuel, so that the fever may not consume 
the tissues. It is on this general principle that the 


‘Electropoise is such a universal help in all sorts of 


disorders. | 
Please note what a contrast there is between 


ithese two letters, one written in ’°93 and the other 


in ’94. Also note the different diseases treated. 
There are many more such that could be cited, and 
we should be glad to give any one information in 


plenty. 


Willis Bros., Bankers 
(Second Letter) 
Enfield, Ill., May 14, 1894. 


I am glad of an opportunity to speak a word. 
for the Electropoise. We began using it in 


Willis Bros., Bankers 


(First Letter) 
Enfield, Ill., Dec. 11, 1893. 
Gentlemen :—I inclose New York draft to 
pay for your pocket Electropoise. I do not 


often bite so quick at new things, but your 
theory seems sensible, and your list of testi- 
monials makes a very strong showing as to 
results. 

I presume your book of directions will be 
minute and easily understood, and cover a 
variety of cases. a 

My wife is so lowI hardly expect a cure for 
her, but my daughter has had a nervous break- 
down and is troubled with insomnia and con- 
stipation. 

I suppose everything that is needed will 
accompany the instrument. If you send by 


express we have Adams Express here. 
Respectfully, * 


J. E. WILLIS. 


December, 1893. At that time my daughter 
was suffering from a second nervous break- 
down, for which she had been under treatment 
for about eighteen months. When we began 
to use the Electropoise she was in a very dis- 
tressed condition of mind and suffered much 
from insomnia. After a few days’ treatment 
she brightened up and natural sleep returned. 
She is now doing light housework, reading, 
playing the piano, and goes about the place 
with her old-time vigor and cheerfulness. We 
feared that she might never fully recover, but 
now are confident that she will. 

We have also used the Electropoise in the 
case of my wife, who has been down with ner- 
vous prostration for the past thirteen months. 
When we began to use the Electropoise she 
had been pronounced incurable by two good 
physicians. Her condition is now very much 
improved, and while the treatment is neces- 
sarily mild and the results slow, I believe the 
use of the Electropoise will result in her full 
recovery. J. E. WILLIS. | 
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The Life of Christ 


' 
By Lyman Abbott 


Christ’s last discourse to his disciples ended, 
he left the room where they had been gathered 
and went with them out of the Temple gate— 
the same he had entered four days before 
in triumph—crossed the brook Kedron, and 
found in one of the gardens which covered the 
slope of the Mount of Olives a quiet retreat. 
We may well believe that it was a favorite 
spot with him, and one where he was accus- 
tomed to seek, sometimes absolute solitude, 
sometimes that opportunity for quiet converse 
with his disciples which the crowded city re- 
fused him. The moon was at its full, and its 
rays, struggling through the heavy foliage of 
the vines and olive-trees which constituted the 
roof of his rural sanctuary, filled it with those 
shadows which at once add to the solemnity 
and minister to the sorrow of such an hour. 
The garden was probably known to Judasas a 


probable place in which to find Jesus: the. 


events of the night justify this supposition. 
Christ guarded against surprise. Taking his 
three most trusted friends, he bade them 
watch as sentinels while he, withdrawing from 
them, gave himself to prayer. Often in Galilee 
had he left them sleeping in their burnooses 
upon the ground, or in some hospitable hamlet, 
while he went up to one of the neighboring 
hilltops to pray ; but never before had it been 
necessary to protect his devotions from hostile 
intrusion. What would have occurred, what 
change in the course and effect of his ministry 
would have been produced, had they been 
faithful to their trust and warned him of the 
traitor’s approach, who can tell? Certain it 
is that, humanly speaking, Christ’s arrest at 
that time, and all the events which followed, 
were due to their failure to keep watch while 
their Master prayed. I note the fact, leaving 
the reader to reflect upon its significance and 


to consider whether its analogue is not to be 


found more than once in the subsequent his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 

I shall make no attempt in this paper to 
penetrate the sacred reserve which the simple 
Gospel narrative has thrown about that hour 
of prayer. Into the scene from which the 
beloved disciple was excluded we may well 
hesitate to enter. But enough of that hour 
of mystery and struggle has been recorded to 
make a few reflections clear, reflections worthy 
our frequent pondering, simple and self-evi- 
dent though they be. The sufferer looked 
forward with clear vision and inexpressible 
dread upon the awful events of the morrow. 
His was not a stoic’s nature; it was sensitive 
to the physical pain, and still more to the 
storm of hate and execration which was to 
break upon him, and to the personal shame and 
indignity which he was to endure. “Father,” 


he cried, “if it be possible, let this cup pass | 


from me.” It was possible; he knew that 
it was possible; but possible only by the 
abandonment of his life purpose; and that 
he would not abandon. Apparently he had 
but to choose to escape and the way of 
escape would be opened to him. For even 
with the guards closing around him, he said 
to Peter: “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels?” But, 
as a captain will not desert his sinking ship, nor 
a general his defeated army, in order to save 
himself, even though treachery has brought 
wreck to the one orruin to the other, so Christ 


would not desert humanity, nor seek escape 


by any method which did not bring deliver- 
ance to the whole race. Shrink as he might 
from the hour of crucifixion, he never thought 
of escaping it by recreant flight. Always his 
prayer came back to the one culminating peti- 
tion: “ Thy will, not mine, be done.” This is 
more than resignation. To be resigned is to 
accept, without complaining, the inevitable will 
of God. Christ prayed that God’s will might 
be accomplished. His supreme desire was 
that his own desire might not countervail his 
Father’s wiser, stronger purpose. Gethsemane 
gives a sublime but awful interpretation to the 
so often carelessly uttered petition, “Thy will 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 42. Mark xiv, 
32-52. (International Lesson for May 5.) 


be done ‘on earth.as it is in heaven.” It is in 
turn itself interpreted by the lines of-Faber: — 


God’s will is sweetest to him when 
lt triumphs at his cost. 


The struggle was real; but in a soul whose 
supreme desire is to know and do God’s will, 
the issue of such a struggle is never doubt- 
ful. 


Twice Christ comes to his disciples. Is it 


for their sympathy? or is it to ascertain |. 


whether they are watching? Does his careful 
love admonish him to take these precautions 
that they may not share his arrest and peril? 
The first time he awakes them. The second 


time he leaves them sleeping undisturbed. At: 
length he sees from his shadowed retreat the 


light of torches gleaming across the interven- 
ing valley, and /hears the measured tread 
which tokens/the advance of soldiers. Even 
now he might\have escaped and left the slum- 
berous disciples to their fate. But this does 
not even seem to occurtohim. He goes forth 
hurriedly, awakens his recreant watch with a 
sentence whose reproach they could never have 
forgotten—“ Sleep on now, and take your 
rest ;” and then, with a word of warning which 
thoroughly arouses them and drives all sleep 
from their heavy eyes, “ The Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of men ; arise, let us 
be going; behold, he is at harid that doth 
betray me,” he leaves them to come to their 
startled senses, pushes by them, and by the 
eight who from their sleep on the ground a little 
beyond are struggling into consciousness, and 
puts himself between his friends and the 
temple guard led by the traitor Judas. The 
latter greets his Master with a kiss, but. even 
his effrontery can find no response to the rebuke 
which reveals to all Christ’s understanding of 
the traitor’s treachery. The guard, startled 
by the sudden apparition, and yielding, as 
more than once before mobs had yielded, to 
his divine dignity, fall backward before him. 
The disciples, inspired by a tardy loyalty 
and a false expectation of a supernatural 
deliverance, are eager to follow up the advan- 
tage and effect a rescue. Peter does not wait 
for permission—his sword flashes out of his 
scabbard in a futile and foolish act of resist- 
ance. Christ forbids all violence, bids Peter 
put up his sword, asks of his captors but one 
favor, that his disciples be suffered to depart 
unmolested, then surrenders himself into the 
guards’ hands, and is bound and led away. 
Judas, with a shamed and heavy heart, accom- 
panies the band to the court whose condemna- 
tion of Christ is his own severe condemnation. 
Of the eleven disciples nine fleeaway. Hiding 
in the dark shadows of the trees and beneath 
the overhanging houses of the streets, two of 
them furtively creep after the prisoner and 
his guard. They are Peter and John, deter- 
mined to see the final issue of this fearful 
night. 


There’s 
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rescent Bicycles. 


We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


$75 [¥o- 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 


$50 {No 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 


$40 {Fo 8, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 


. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCENT 


SCORCHER, 20 lbs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
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Villager—So you ain’t had no luck this 
morning? Keeper—Noluck? ’E missed me 
twice !— Pall Mall Budget. 

Buggins— Why all this talk 
woman? Muggins—I suppose because it isn’t 
safe 'to refer to any woman as “ the old wo- 
man.”—Thiladelphia Record. 


Joachim is now winning laurels and dollars 
Did you ever hear the anecdote. 


in London. 
about Joachim and a London barber? The 
great violinist is said to have once visited a 
barber in that city to get his hair cut. He is 
in the habit of wearing it rather long behind, 


and intimated as much to the barber, where- 


upon that individual promptly replied: “I 
wouldn’t wear it too long, mister; if you do, 
you'll look just like one o’ them fiddlin’ chaps.” 
—The Musical Courier. 

An interminably long performance of 
“Monte Cristo ” was. once being given at 
the Lyceum Theater, with Charles Fechter in 
the character of the hero. When, at a quar- 
ter to one in the morning, the curtain rose for 
the last act, Fechter was discovered sitting in 
a contemplative attitude; he neither moved 
nor spoke. At that moment a clear, sad 
voice in the gallery exclaimed, “I hope we are 
not keeping you up, sir!” The effect may be 
imagined.— Household Words. 

The latest example of press censorship in 


Russia: In the February number of “Little eq 


Folks ” appeared a short article on the Czar, 
concluding with the following words he had 
spoken to the daughters of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales: ‘“ Good-by,. my dears. 
You are going back to your happy English 
home, and I to my Russian prison.” Copies 
of the publication which have been received 
by Russian subscribers have had the entire 
article “blacked out.”—7he Westminster Ga- 


“Tmagine being haunted your whole life 


through by chicken!” said the traveling man, 


setting down his glass. “ And by chicken pie, 
at that! Of having it thrust before you by an 
unalterable decree, day in and day out, year 
after year, until mournful troops of murdered 
feathered bipeds pass in ghostly review before 
your eyes in sleep, and hobgoblin chicken pies 
' perform weird nocturnal dances on your abdo- 
men! Talk about eating a quail every day 
for thirty days, or living on beef and beans 
for a steady diet—I tell you these are gastro- 
nomic luxuries compared to chicken pie every 
day! Yet there was a man down at Smith- 
ville, Ga., who was mean enough to take this 
revenge on his widow. He kept the ,rail- 
road eating-house there, and when he died 
he left it to his widow, with the condition 
in his will of—chicken pie! She was to have 
chicken pie at least once. a day, or not to have 
the hotel. And she, poor woman, having no 
other means of livelihood, still struggles along, 
conscientiously confronting chicken pie every 
day. Her only consolation is that the guests of 
the house also have to stand chicken pie. No 


one knows what actuated the man to put | 


chicken pie into his will—but how he must 
have hated that woman !”—Z xchange. 


Safe at Last 


As to whether infected school-books can be 
sterilized authorities disagree, as they do on a 
great many other questions relating to the 
preservation of the public health. The agita- 
_ ton of this and other problems touching sani- 
tation in the school-room is rather happily hit 
off by the following dialogue which we clip 
from an exchange: 

Teacher (to applicant for admission) : 
“ Johnnie, have you got a certificate of vacci- 
nation for smallpox ?” | 

“Ves, sir.” 

“‘ Have you been inoculated for croup ?” 

‘“‘ Been treated with diphtheria serum ?” 

“ Vos, oie.” 

“Had your arm scratched with cholera 
bacilli ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have you a written guarantee that you 
are proof against whooping-cough, measles, 
mumps, scarlet fever, and old age ?” ; 


about the new. 


“ Yes, sir.” | 
“Have you your own private drinking-cup ?” 
Yes, sir.” 

.“ Do you promise not to exchange sponges 
with the boy next to you and never to use any 
but your own pencil ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Will you agree to have your books fumi- 
gated with sulphur and sprinkle your clothes 
with chloride of lime once a week ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Johnnie, you have met the first require- 


ments of the modern sanitarians, and may now 


climb over yonder rail, occupy an isolated 
aluminum seat, and begin making P’s and Q’s 
as your first lesson.” ; 
Chinese Politeness 

A Chinese editor, who found a certain manu- 
script not quite suited to his wants, returned it 
to the sender with a letter of which the New 
York Zimes says the following is an exact 
translation 3 

Illustrious brother of the sun and moon—Behold 
thy servant prostrate before thy feet. I kowtow to 


thee and beg that of thy ciousness thou mayst 
grant that 1 may speak and live. Thy honored manu- 


script has deigned to cast the light of its august 


countenance upon us. With raptures we have pe- 
rused it. By the bones of my ancestors, never have 
I encountered such wit, such pathos, such lofty 
thought. With fear and trembling I return the writ- 
ing. Were I to publish the treasure you sent me, the 
Emperor would order that it should be made the 
standard, and that none be published except such as 
ualed it. Knowing literature as I do, and that it 
would be impossible in ten thousand years to =e 
what you have done, I send your writing back. Ten 
thousand times I crave your pardon. Behold, my 
head is at your feet. Do what you will. Your ser- 
vant’s servant, THE EDITOR. 


OUALITIES 


Light Running? 

Indeed it is. 

How do you know? 

Not by guess work. 
- By actual measurement and accurate 
testing of each separate part of the 
bicycle. 

By using our Victor Dynamometer. 

(You have heard this before)— 
‘Victor Bicycles lead.,’ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

Makers of Victor Bicycles. 

Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. 
PACIFIC COAST: 

San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


Denver. 


» PISO’S CURE FOR 
be WH E Al 

ond Tastes Good. Use 
uw intime. Sold by druggists. 


Cough Syrup. 


“CONSUMPTION 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
A paper to your friend in any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, and 
Beautifies 


THE TEETH. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 


E- W. HOYT & CO- 


B 


EXTRACT OF REEF 


COMPANY'S 


MEN’S WHITE SHIRTS 


That fit. 


The ** Great 
Wonder ’”’ Shirt 


unlaundered, made 
in our own carefully 
supervised work- 
rooms, of fine qual- 
ity linen and muslin 
—in every way an 
excellent Dress Shirt 
—at the surprisingly low price of 
63 Cents 
—We pay the postage— 

Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing, is 
accurately cut, excellently made, and 
is sure to give satisfaction. In fact, 
we know of no Shirt in the market at 
near the price, that can compare with it.” 

If not satisfactory, we will cheer- 
fully send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


° 


for their 


_white 
skirts. 
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The Business World 


The Commercial Cotton advanced last week ; 
Week wheat, iron, copper, and Jead 
lined. The most note- 

worthy advances, however, were in railway 
stocks and in the very active issues of railway 
bonds. The average for the entire list is a 
point and a half higher. The volume of trans- 
actions has also increased. This movement is 
largely due to the fact that the London market 
for “ Americans ” has been taken well in hand 
for manipulation on the bull side by houses in- 
terested in the success of the syndicate which 
floated the last Government loan. These capi 
talists naturally desire to maintain their present 
hold upon the market for foreign exchange. 
They have cleverly taken advantage of the 
excitement in London as to South African 
mines to assist higher prices in this direction. 
- The expansion of general business has, how- 
ever, been a real factor in the result. For 
the first time in nineteen months (with one ex- 
ception) there has been an increase in the united 
report of railway gross and net earnings. The 
coal situation, however, shows no signs of 
betterment. Producers are apparently put- 
ting no limit on their output. The conse- 
quence is that competition is injuring both that 
industry and transportation. The output must 
be restricted if conditions are to improve. The 
agreements of sales agents as to such restric- 
tions amount to little: for instance, they fixed 
in January the February output at two million 
tons, but one and one-eighth million tons were 


mined in excess of this figure. Although shares. 


in the “ coalers ” have advanced in sympathy 
with the general market and beyond its aver- 
age, in view of the overproduction mentioned 
above, the manipulation of the market is clearly 
seen. It would be a relief if we might witness 
an advance, however small, which would be 
lastingly maintained. 


The Financial) During the past week money 

Week rates have shown a slight ad- 
vance, but, however slight, the 
present rates are a gratifying contrast to those 
of 1 to 1% per cent. which belonged to the 
period of enormous accumulations of currency 
finding no employment. It is a satisfaction 
that business conditions have improved enough 
to reduce this cash somewhat, and that a fur- 
ther reduction has been made by the success 
of the last Government bond issue. The bulk 
of the call-money business is now done at 2% 
per cent., and the tendency is towards a higher 
rate. The market for time money, however, 
remains stagnant because borrowers are now 
confident of being able to supply their needs 
for thirty, or even for sixty, days in the call- 
loan branch of the market. Hence the only 
business accomplished has been done for 
longer dates. The demand is also light for 
mercantile paper, as the banks are largely out 
of that market on account of their compara- 
tively low reserves, and also because some 
institutions are somewhat below the limit of 
25 per cent. to liabilities. The rise in the 
rates for call money has also influenced the mar- 
ket for foreign exchange, and bills have been 
drawn simply to loan the proceeds. The higher 
rates have served another purpose, however, 
namely, in checking remittances which were 
not urgent. The most important event of the 
week in the European money market has been 
the rise in silver, amovement somewhat aided 
by the expectation that there may be a better 
demand for that metal on the expiration of 
the Chino-Japanese war. 


The most important events 

way wor ave been re- 
ee ductions in dividends by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Com- 
pany from a four to a two per cent. basis 
(the same as that of the Rock Island road), 
and by the New York Central to a four 
per cent. basis. The St. Paul's action was 
expected, especially since this dividend is 
not based on revenues for the last half of 
1894, but is declared “from net earnings of 
the current fiscal year.” The usual semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock was declared. The New York 
Central’s reduction occasioned more com- 
ment than the St. Paul’s, partly because of the 


former’s great name and backing, and partly 
because its recent history has shown the con- 
fidence of its managers that “‘ things will take 
a turn.” So far, in the railway domain, things 
have not, unless it be to take a turn down- 
wards. The quarterly dividend has stood at 
11 per cent. since the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1891-92. Yet not once in the past four 
years has the road earned enough in the quar- 
ter closing April 1 to pay first charges and 
declare the regular dividend. True, in other 
years there has been sufficient so-called 
“surplus” to cover losses, but this year the 
company was confronted by a surplus of 
$30,000 and a deficit of $750,000. There was 
but one thing to do, of course; but, instead of 
cutting down half, as the St. Paul people have 
done, or altogether, like the Canadian Pacific, 
the directors of the New York Central re- 
duced their quarterly dividend only by \& of 
I per cent., still leaving a deficit of. $600,000 ! 
Comment is unnecessary. 

South Dakota The State of South Da- 


Sides with Europe 
Pe be outdone by Germany, 


Austria, France, Belgium, and Denmark. On 
Tuesday last Governor Sheldon announced 
that for one year the importation of Texas 
cattle into South Dakota would be forbidden. 
Nothing could happen which would better 
please the five foreign countries above men- 
tioned than this action at home, since they 
have been covering the real reasons of retalia- 
tion by prohibiting the importation of our cattle 
on alleged sanitary grounds. In this connec- 
tion, then, Governor Sheldon’s announcement 
is regarded at Washington and elsewhere as 
specially unfortunate. It seems that for a long 
time it has been the custom for yearling cattle 
(on an average 75,000 head) from Texas to be 
brought into the Dakotas, fed for two years, 
and then sent to market. The business is 
supposed to be worth nearly ten million dol- 
lars. Dr. Salmon, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, is quoted in a dispatch from Washington 
as reiterating his recent statement that there 


was not now a case of pleuro-pneumonia, nor | 


had there been for a long time, and that Gov- 
ernor Sheldon’s action must be based on 
erroneous information. Another cause oper- 
ating against Southern cattle is the “Texas 
fever.” As to this, Dr. Salmon is reported to 
have said that, under the regulations of the 
Department and the restrictions imposed upon 
the caitle exports from below the Texas fever 
line, promulgated on February 5, 1895, it 
would be impossible for Texas cattle to carry 
the disease North and propagate it among the 
native herds. 


Mr.T. L. Willson, of Spray, N. C., 
is the inventor of a cheap way of 
making acetylene, an illuminating 
gas, and the lowest of the hydrocarbons. It is 
the lowest in hydrogen and the richest in car- 
bon. Mr. Willson was at work with an elec- 
tric furnace, when a mixture of anthracite dust 
and lime which he was using fused into a heavy, 
half-metallic mass. As that was just what 
Mr. Willson did not want, he threw it in dis- 
o- into a bucket of water, whereupon the 
water effervesced and gave off a gas which 
was identified as acetylene. A pound of 
the solid mass yielded something over five 
cubic feet of the gas. On Monday of last week 
Mr. Willson explained the process before the 
Society of Chemical Industry at the College 
of Pharmacy, New York City, and the acety- 
lene was turned on. The “ American Drug- 
gist says that— 
The lights burned with dazzling brightness, and 
were white and steadfast, with no blue center. Mr. 
Willson said the samples of calcium carbide used to 
produce the gas, simply by its own decomposition in 
water, were pest of a two-ton lot which had been 
turned out of his works in North Carulina. He said 
the stuff would keep a year without deterioration. 
He said he was producing more than a ton a day 
with 134 horse-power. He intends to apply 5,000 
horse-power an out nearly seventy tons a day. 
He also said he thought that calcium carbide could 
be produced tor $5 a ton,and could be sold with 
profit at a price that would! make it possible to sell 
ordinary illuminating gas at five cents a thousand 
e gas, it is said, may, by pressure. be changed 
into liquid form, and sold in that form in closed and 
fitted cans ready for attachment to the gas-supply 


The New 
Illuminant 


=) 


kota does not propose to 


pipe of a house. Another proposition is to use the 
solid calcium carbide for individual lights, such as a 
stand lamp, generating the gas on the spot, or for- 

rdinary burners being too large for acetylene, 
smaller burners will be used, It is said that the 
burners will let out one foot of gas an hour, and that 
that flame will be about 50-candle power, and have- 
only one-half the heating power of common gas. 


| In a recent issue we pub- 
lished some statements made- 
by Senator Patrick Walsh, 
of Georgia, as to the resources of the South. 
In a Jate issué of the “ Independent ” we find 
some further interesting remarks from him, 
printed in a symposium on the South. The 
contributors to this symposium included, beside- 
Mr. Walsh, Secretaries Herbert and Hoke 
Smith, Senators Call and Pasco, members of 
Congress from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Added 
to these is Mr. John Latham, of Messrs. La-. 
tham, Alexander & Co., of this city, who makes 
this striking statement: “ It is safe to prophesy 
that twenty years from now nearly all the cot- 
ton manufactured in this country will be manu- 
factured in the South, except particularly fine- 
lines of goods that require the most expert 
labor.” We have already commented upon: 
the transfer of New England capital and cot- 
ton-mills to the Southern States. Senator 
Walsh thinks that Georgia alone could pro-. 
duce enough cotton to supply all the mills in. 
thecountry. Hesays: “ We have water-power 
sufficient to turn all the machinery in New 
England and to weave into cloth all the cotton 
produced in the Southern States.” At present: 
the South is suffering severely from the low 
price of cotton, but the exhibition to be held 
during the last four months of the present year 
at Atlanta will, in its cotton features, be, as the- 
Secretary of the Interior remarks, more than 
equal to any heretofore held in America, with 
the exception of the Centennial and the Co- 
lumbian affairs. The remarkable and gratify- 
ing rise in the price of cotton during the past 
fortnight may mark the end of the deepest 
depression in that industry. Let us hope so. 


There has recently been laid: 
down in the metropolis a 
section of the electric street 
railway which is under successful operation in: 
Budapest. This system removes the objec- 
tions which have been urged against the use of 
the overhead trolley and of rails charged with: 
an electriccurrent. In a conduit under one of 
the rails is carried an insulated wire conveying: 
the electric power, and also a second one for 
the return current. The connection with the 
motor of the street-car is made through a slot 
in a groove of one of the rails. Why should 
not such a system be as successful in this. 
country as it has been for five years in Buda- 
pest, where the climate is not greatly different 
from our own? It has been urged by some penny- 
wise-pound-foolish people that this system costs 
too much. The initial expense is undoubtedly 
great, but objectors are answered by the fact 
that last year the shareholders of the Budapest 
street railway received an eight per cent. divi- 
dend. Besides this, the rent for the use of the 
streets had to be paid to the municipal treas- 
ury, an addition made to the reserve fund, and 
a provision for an insurance fund for the bene- 
fit of employees. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
_INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Model Electric 
Street Railway 


ffice,Company’” 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
GOLD BONDS 
AT PAR AND INTEREST. 


First mortgage on near-by property, In limited amounts 
only. 
501 Provident Bidg., 4th & Chestnut Sts., Philada. 
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you want a list of our 


The Safest Way 


to invest your money is to put it into a bond. If 


75 State St., Boston 


SECURITI ES 


yielding from 3 to 5 per cent., write us, and we 
shall be pleased to respond. 


A copy of The Bond Record for March, containing valuable quotation 
tables and other news of interest to investors, sent on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau St., New York . 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


$643,873,574.44 


This amount was held on deposit January 1st, 1895, 
by the savings-banks of New York State ; the interest 
paid depositors ranges from 24% per cent. to 4 per cent. 
per annum. Protected by security egua/ to that 
offered by savings-banks, and in some respects 
superior, 6 per cent. per annum can be obtained on 
sums ranging from, say, $50 to $5,000. 


JAMES A. STEELE, Investments 
45 Broadway, New York 


CHEQUES 


OF THE BANK, 
NDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REM 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l 

2 WALL ST, N. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS | 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS—. 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Mad strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% Stats, County, City. and School Warrants 
a view security and 
rompt interest payments references. 
7% prompt “injeres solicited. 
8% 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 


Is a legal ‘Trastee, Tra trust funds. 
as ransfer Agent, or Registrar for 
rpora 
Agee ‘Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
tes 


of 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
ALTER G. OAKMAN, Pre President. 
ISELIN, Je. Vie Vice-Pres iden 
ORGE R L, 2d 
ENRY A. MURRAY Fl, 20 and Sec. 
BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
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Samuel D. Babcock, 
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George S. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
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aven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smi 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twom 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. spilt, 
William C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


“By a thorouet knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful applica cation of the fine properties of well selected 
oa, Mr. Epps provided for our breakfast an 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save v= 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by.the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to_resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping wey 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished fram 
—C; Service Gazette. 
simply boiling or milk. only 
tins by rs, labeled 
JAMES EPPS Ltc pathic Chemists, 
London, 


England. 


ABOVE 


ted for 3 years.Ship- 

pedion 10daystral freight paid nomoney 

vance. irs from 
Ast .60 up, direct 
'o-Dar for 


handsome catalogue. Address’ 
Dept. OXFOMD BiG. CU., 842 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Il 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Ne rvous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous 


Tiental 


Failure. 

Freligh’s 
n ic (A Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when pee ge else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, — 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by niail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
a testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


1. 0. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Are You Deaf? 


THE AURAPHONE will help pon if youare. It is 
a recent scientific invention ore the hearing 
of almost any one not When in the ear is 
invisible, and does not ane i slightest discomfort 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye» an ear spectacle. 
Inclose stamp for particulars. Can tested free of 
charge at 
NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York. 
or 607 Masonic ‘Temple, Chicago. 


Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo., 
$7.00. 


‘Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy of 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon y= 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought combined with so much ae of diction.” 

—The Christian World, London, Eng. 

“* Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lm 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his peop 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of 
parish.”—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 25 cents. 


- “Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 


quence the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 

“* Fearless, frank, and serene *.. ner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the the thought poe 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con- 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England. 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1892. Cr. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
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Changes of Address.— When a change of 
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of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
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Curiosities in Bank of England 


Notes 


No note, out of the fifty or sixty thousand 
now issued daily, is, says Mr. H. J. W. Dam, 
in “ McClure’s Magazine,” ever issued twice. 
' If, as a depositor, you should draw any amount 
in notes at the bank and pay them back into 
your account ten minutes afterward, they 
would be canceled. So, also, any other notes 
received by you from any other bank in Lon- 
don are always new ones, crisp from the Bank 
of England presses of the day before. The 
signature is cut off immediately a note is paid 
in, and the Cancellation Department proceeds 
to file them in their regular order, taking no- 
tice and keeping account of all notes which 
have not been returned. 

One of the curiosities of this department is 
a twenty-five-pound note which was paid in 
after being out for one hundred and eleven 
years. The bank-note library is also here, 
with albums containing old bank-notes of 
various large amounts, with the names of the 
noblemen for whom they were issued. There 
is also the million-pound bank-note, a bit of 
paper which, in its day, was worth $5,060,600, 
and was issued for convenience in closing an 
undertaking of unusual moment. The records 
of this department are of invaluable assistance 
in checking forgery, and the canceled notes, 
which are kept for a period of about five years 
before being burned, are constantly under ex- 
amination by Scotland Yard detectives in 
search of stolen money, or other people whose 
notes have been lost. The strange stories of 
single notes which this department can fur- 
nish are many, and are ready-made plots for 
any number of romances, but they are too 
numerous to be told in this article. 


Glory Enough for One Day 


Alphonse Karr, says an exchange, has de- 
scribed with characteristic effusiveness the 
ever-memorable and glorious hour when he 
first saw himself in print. He was living in a 
rural retreat outside of Paris, and for some 
time had been sending articles, prose and verse, 
to the editors of the“ Figaro.” So far not one 
of them had been printed. Every Sunday he 
went to the city, and at a certain restaurant 
looked over the papers for the week past, al- 
ways hoping to find in them a contribution of 
his own. He called himself a dunce for his 
pains. “Bah!” he used to say, “ it will be this 
time as it has been at all other times. I had 
better have stayedathome.” Andstill he con- 
tinued to send the articles, and still he’went 
to the city and scanned the papers. 

“On one of these Sundays,” he says, “I 
was looking at the sunshine in the street, and 
wishing I had remained in the country to enjoy 
it, when the boy of the café handed me the 
‘Figaro.’ I glanced at it. How is this! I 
rub my eyes. It is one of my titles, imitated 
from Rabelais. Has somebody stolen my 
thunder? No, this first line is mine, and so is 


‘them. 


the second. It is one of my articles. I am 
not asleep! It is not a dream! 

- How now! an error of the printer: an a 

rane¢. I am dishonored. 

-“ And what is this? The second article is 
mine, also—and the third! There are only 
three. The whole paper is mine. Only there 
is no signature. I remember then that the 
articles in ‘ Figaro’ are never signed. Where, 
then, comes in the glory? | 

“T read my three articles three times through. 
Some passages please me; others I should like 
to alter a little. But why haven’t they put in 
my verses? Just then some one speaks at my 
elbow. ; 

“¢ After you the “ Figaro,” ’ says a neighbor. 

“ Here it is.’ 

“ «Qh, not till you are done with it 

“*T have finished, sir.’ 

“1 felt that I was doing the honors of th 
journal. 
articles were my own. I felt myself blushing. 
I wished to go away. Still I hankered to read 
my articles over once or twice more, and I 
waited. Themanputdownthe paper. Hadn’t 
he read it all? Could it be that the articles 
did not interest him ? | 

“He went out. I took up the paper. I 
tasted once more the joy of seeing myself in 
print, and then I set out for home.” 

There he found a copy of the paper, anda 
note from the editors asking him to call upon 
them. 

Long afterward he learned that there had 
been trouble in the office. The writers had 
“ struck,” and the editors had had recourse to 
a pigeonhole in which were a lot of unused 
communications ; and so it happened that on 
that eventful day the whole paper was the 
work of young Alphonse Karr. 


Autographs 


“In the April “ Atlantic” Mr. George Birk- 
beck Hill, writing of autographs, says : 

“ A friend of mine gave me, in my younger 
days, a letter of Dr. Johnson’s. ‘ There,’ said 
he, as I sat gazing on my treasure, ‘if you will 
take my advice, you will at once throw that 
letter into the fire.’ (A bright one was blaz- 
ing before us on the hearth.) ‘If you keep it, 
it will probably tempt you into an outlay 
beyond your means, as I have seen many a 
man before you tempted by his first auto- 
graph.’ I did not follow his advice—the let- 
ter, in a frame, hangs on one of the walls of 
my study—but I laid to heart his warning. 
Perhaps the danger was the less in my case as 
I had long possessed a small coilection which 
came to me by inheritance. 

““My friend had himself for many years 
been a dealer in autographs, and in the long 
course of business had slowly made a noble 
collection, which he carried away into retire- 
ment, the adornment of his old age. He one 
day showed me a forged letter of Lord Byron’s. 
Many years ago, one of the great London 
auctioneers—either Christie or Sotheby, I for- 
get which—asked him and: old John Murray, 
the poet’s publisher, to call at his office, as he 
had a curiosity to show them. ‘ Here,’ he 
said, when they came in, ‘are some genuine 
letters of Byron’s, and here are forgeries of 
We must not mix them, for if we do 
we shall never be able to separate them.’ The 
imitation, they found, was perfect, not only in 
the writing, but also in the postmark and the 
seal. The water-mark of the paper, moreover, 
was earlier than the dates of the letters. They 
had been executed by a man who there was 
good reason to believe was Byron’s illegitimate 
son. By some curious chance the Originals 
and the imitations had been sent in for sale at 
the same time. A day or two later the forger 
came to the office. ‘I am not going to put up 
those letters for sale,’ the auctioneer said to him. 
‘Then give me them back,’ the man replied. 
‘No; they are locked up in this desk, and 
there they will remain. They are forgeries.’ 
The forger said nothing, but left the room. 
‘What became of him?’ I asked my old friend. 
‘I believe he went to America,’ was the yeply ; 
‘and there, no doubt, if he is still living, he is 
forging Byron’s letters.’ ” 


Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ 
give immediate and sure relief, 


The reader would divine that the 


Warren’s Skirt Bone 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 
Used also in Revers, Collars, and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonderful effects not to be obtained by 
use of any other material. 
Ask your dealer for it, or a I2-yard 
sample sent, postpaid, for 65 cents. 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A college graduate, now 
connected with Harvard University, who has twice been 
abroad, traveling in England, Scotland, and on the Con- 
tinent, wishes to act during the coming summer as com- 
panion and tutor toa boy visiting Europe. Reference by 
Beresiegson to Editor-in-chief of The Outlook. Address 

. A. V., No. 8,345, care The Outlook. 


_A RECENT GRADUATE of Smith College de- 
sires a position for the summer months where she can 
have the oversight of children, or tutor in mathematics 
and sciences a boy or girl preparing for college, or would 
travel as companion or governess. Unexceptionable 
references, educational and social. Address P.O. Box 203, 
Amherst, Mass. 


_. THE BEECHER FAMILY SCHOOL, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn.. long noted for the thoroughness 
and ability of its teaching and the health and happiness 
of its pupils, will now receive a few more children under 
14 for the spring or summer. 


ANTED-—As housekeeper and mother’s assistant, 
a lady of refinement and culture, with natural love for 
children and experience in the management of house a 
servants. Correspondence invited. Address P., No. 
8,323, care The Outlook. 


FLORIDA MOSS. Very pretty for decorating, and 
a great curiosity. Package by mail fortencents. Unique 
Florida cones sent for a5 cents. uments wanted. Special 
price on large lots. S. LIZZIE TCALF, Colegrove, 
awthorne, Florida. 


FURNISHED FLAT in New York City (up town) 
to let from May ror May1s to July 15 or Augustr. Seven 
rooms and bath. Light, cool, open situation. To sma 
family of adults only. References. G. T. E., No. 8,267. 
care The Outlook. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desiring, at moderate prices, 
ood board in excellent location, very near Arc 
a and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


WANTED — Reliable seamstress for children’s 
clothes and plain dressmaking, last two weeks in May. 
Regular spring and fall engagement if satisfactory. Mrs. 
W. O. ROBB, Richmond 


EXPERIENCED AND COMPETENT PRE- 
CENTOR is open for engagement in New York City 
or vicinity, on May rst. Best references. Address B., 
No. $,348, care of The Outlook. 


c of a home in sfield, Massachusetts, in 

of three adults and one servant. Address R. B. J., P. O. 
Box O, Lakewood, N. J. 


sderese 8. ANGELL, Fourth Ave., New 
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The Other One 
By Harry Thurston Peck 
Sweet little maid with winsome eyes 


That laugh all day through the tangled hair, | 


Gazing with baby looks so wise 
Over the arm of the oaken chair, 
Dearer than you is none to me, 
Dearer than you there can be none; 
Since in your laughing face I see 
Eyes that tell of another one. 


Here, where the firelight softly glows, 
Sheltered and safe and snug and warm, 
What to you is the wind that blows, 
Driving the sleet of the winter storm? 
Round your head the ruddy light 
Glints on the gold from your tresses 


spun 
But deep is ‘the drifting snow to-night 
Over the head of the other one. 


Hold me close as you sagely stand, 
Watching the dying embers shine ; 
Then shall I feel another.hand 
That nestled once in this hand of mine; 
Poor little hand, so cold and chill, 
Shut from the light of stars and sun, 
Clasping the withered roses still 
That hide the face of the sleeping one. 


Laugh, little maid, while laugh you may, 
Sorrow comes to us all, I know; 
Better, perhaps, for her to stay 
Under the drifting robe of snow. 
Sing while you may your baby songs, 
Sing till your baby days are done; 
But, oh, the ache of the heart that longs 
N ight and day for the other one! 
.—The Bookman. 


Disestablishment and Confiscation 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We do not expect most American papers to ana- 
yze very carefully the significance of such terms as 
‘** Disestablisbment ” and ‘“‘ Home Rule” in foreign 
politics. If an expression may be vaguely taken to 
imply a step in the direction of republicanism, or the 
breaking up of images which we get along very well 
without, we are not apt to challenge it closely. But 
the stand that The Outlook has taken for intrinsic 
morality, which I take to include veracity in impli- 
cation as well as in statement, seems to promise a 
little caution in the use of canting catch-words whose 
popular interpretation is misleading. 

In a recent comment on the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill you suggest that ‘“‘the Church would 
gain influence and power by becoming at once inde- 
pendent of State control and dependent upon 
itself for support.’? You are probably right in sur- 
mising that State contro] is in some ways a hin- 
drance, and you would have been unquestionably 
right had you added that it is in all ways an expense 
tothe Church. An aunt of mine, wishing to help, 
according to her means, in the erection of a new 
church, gave half an acre of Jand for the site. This 
was in England, but the conditions in Wales are 
identical. She received a billfor eighty dollars (416) 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for making 
papers, fees. etc., and was notified that this bill 
must be paid to the Government before the property 
could be accepted or used for church purposes. 

Regarding the second clause of your sentence 
quoted above, I offer the paradox that if the Church 
were zof now ‘** dependent upon itself for support ”’ 
we should hear nothing of Disestablishment. The 
clamorer after Disestablishment would consider that 
his feelings had been trifled with if you gave him 


what he asked for without throwing in, as a sort of | 


corollary, what is known as Disendowment. Dis- 
endowment ”’ itself is a word of no mean pretensions 
asaeuphemism. The idea, fostered by aninterested 
proletariat and a flippant press, is, of course, that the 
State should cease to contribute to the Church, or 
should *“‘call in” the funds which it had lent to the 
Church,:and which formed the latter’s capital. But 
the State does zzo¢ contribute to the support of the 
Church, and has not done so at any time. The 
Church’s revenue is derived, its property has accrued, 
from sources as many and various as have con- 
tributed to the growth of any other institution of like 
antiquity. The fiction of State endowment is based 
upon the fact that Church property rests temporarily 
in the hands ot the State in the process of adminis- 
tration. Butit no more becomes public property by 
virtue of this circumstance than does an estate in 
passing through the Court of Chancery. The State 
is handsomely paid for its trouble in both cases. 

In most other connections, continuity of tenure is 
presumptive evidence of title. .Asregards the Estab- 
lished Church, this rule seems to operate inversely. 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS. 


FREE on application. 


Our Ninety-fourth Annual Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


It contains the largest 
collection in the world of 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM SEEDS 


including every standard variety and every novelty 
of established merit. 


Beautifully Hlustrated with Hundreds of Cuts 
We Mail it FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN & Co.15 JOHN ST.NEwWYoRK 


It is not denied that, last year, and the year before, 
and as far back as can be traced, whatever property has 
been acquired by the Church was voluntarily deeded: 
bequeathed, endowed, by private parties, charities, 
and societies sharing the right to direct the disposal 
of their own property. But it is argued that much 
of the property owned by the Church has been held 
by it so long that we don’t know where it came from, 
nor how it got it. From all of which it appears that it 
probably belongs tosome oneelse. This presumption 
is considered so strong as to yield a superabundance 
of evidence, and the only trouble was what to do with 
the surplus. It was concluded to apply this surplus 
evidence to impeach the validity of all the rest of the 
Church’s title-deeds, upon some of which, as in the 
case of the little matter cited above, the ink is barely 
dry. 

You advance some criticisms on the administration 
of part of the property of Trinity Church, New York; 
but I do not read that you advocate its disendow 
ment. The fact that this proposition has been made 
in regard to the Church in Wales and Monmouth, 
as in Ireland, and not in regard to Trinity Church, 
has no bearing onits moralaspects. That eviction of 
tenants for non-payment of rent has been made a 
political catch-word as regards Ireland, and not as 
regards the larger number of essentially similar evic- 
tions which occur in New York City, does not intro- 
duce in the one case a moral question which is 
absent from the other. The press which bewails the 
one while it complacently overlooks the other from 


its windows is wanting in abstract morality. Its 


morality is comparative, or local. 

The tithes, which form a very small fraction of the 
Church’s revenue, are the only portion of it which 
partakes, even remotely, of the nature of public 
funds. Whatever considerations may have had to 
do with its origin, the tithe, in a large proportion of 
cases, has long since ceased to exist. Where it still 
survives, it does so as a nominal charge on certain 
estates, having become specific at a time when values 
were such that £20 a year represented a comfortable 
income. If the present bill meant the abolition of 
tithes or their diversion to other purposes, it would 
not form the political bait which is its raison d’étre, 
nor do I think it woula be “ passionately” fought. I 
note that you promise some fuller comment after 
seeing the full provisions of the bill. 1 think you 
will find that the cathedrals are among the prop- 
erty to be confiscated. Can The Outlook suggest to 
what more appropriate use these historical establish- 
ments are to be put? I think you will find it easier 
to accept my paradox. This bill proposes to confis- 
cate private property and distribute it ** where it will 
do the most good” (politically). The “sentiment 
behind it ” is the sentiment behind any other scheme 
of.spoliation and redistribution. It is the sentiment 
behind the sand-bag and the burglar’s “‘ jimmy.” 


Misunderstood 


It is not always easy to do good deeds and 
satisfy everybody. Last Thanksgiving Day 


Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt gave a dinner to 


the newsboys and messenger-boys of Newport, 
300 strong, in pursuance of her custom of sev- 
eral years.. She has now received the follow- 


ing letter: 


Mrs. Vanderbitt : 1 saw by a morning paper that 
12 u gavea Thanksgiving dinner to 300 newsboys at 

ewport on Thanksgiving. Do you not know every 
one of these you are making Anarchists worse, 
and when they grow ta every one of them would cut 
your throat, so tos make the worst of citi- 
zens? Beware of them. “It is the worst thing you 
can do to scenes them. 


A Good Child 
is and both conditions are 
r food. Bo 


peoss The Gail 
Beand. Con cond Milk is the best infant’s food ; 
easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 


and unnecessary. 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for | 
your burner or lamp. 

_Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. 


Are You Deaf ? 


THE AURAPHONE will help if you 
a recent scientific invention which will on the aring 
of almost any one not BORN deaf. n the ear is 
invisible, and does not cause _ slightest pete 
It is to the ear what seapeasee tome e eee an ear spectacle. 
Inclose stamp for particulars tested free of 
charge at 
NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison , New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


It is 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialt ew payments. 52-page cat. iree. 


1°45 Liberty St., New York, 


and all similar cured, Weart’s 
ia Compound is teed. = cases out 
a1too. SAMPLE BO LE "SENT F 
D. 5. WEART & Lo., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL HEATER 
“ DESK 


ERE 


“SWEET HOME SOAP 
SOAP MFG. Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


OR A 
with A Box OF 


$10.00- LARK/N 2 


THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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